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Articte I.— HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL REMINIS- 
CENCES OF THE SPANISH REVOLUTION. 


1808 To 1868. 


THE story of the Spanish nation during the present century, 
forms a curious chapter in the annals of the mighty political 
and social upheaval, which has so long been shaking Europe 
to its centre, preparing new conditions of life and growth. 
The French Revolution found Spain sleeping her judicial 
slumber. Napoleon’s descent into her plains roused once more 
that people that had given no sign since “The Communities” 
of 1520. With him came a greater than Ferdinand and Philip, 
than Torquemada and Loyola. Modern aspirations, the poor 
man’s hope, the avenger of history, had scaled at last the flinty 
Pyrenees, and cast their leaven over the land. From Tilsit 
Napoleon fixed his eyes on the Peninsula—not unlike the 
monster of its arena, as he stands in the midst of the quivering 
carcasses of his victims, gazing in cruel calm, now at one, 
now at another, of the chulos and matadores of the ring, till 
at last his glaring orbs rest on the object of his vengeance, 
and with a bellow he plunges forward to the attack. So 
the wily arbiter of the nations, with eyes bent on Aranjuez, 
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hastened from Tilsit to Bayonne. Thence he observed and 
fomented the domestic discords of Charles IV, which issued 
in his forced abdication and the succession of Ferdinand his 
son. Next, Napoleon contrived to lure both Sovereigns to Bay- 
onne on the flattering pretext of a proximate visit to Madrid. 
But it was the story of the spider and the fly; for once safely 
over the fatal border, the trap was sprung on the unsuspecting 
victims. 

During the invasion that followed, to place his brother 
Joseph on the usurped throne, Napoleon reckoned on the utter 
demoralization of the national spirit as the effect of three cen- 
turies of oppression. He counted on disciplined armies and 
superior administration to subjugate a people that had cost the 
Romans two hundred years of combats. But he had reckoned 
without his host. The old character was much battered, but not 
crushed ; the royal house was in captivity, but the nation lived. 
At the first tramp of foreign battalions, the dry bones stirred, 
and when Murat fired on Madrid, the Spanish people rose to 
their feet as one man. There was no telegraph, there were no 
railways in 1808, but swift couriers bore to the remotest ham- 
lets the tidings of the Second of May. From the lack of com- 
munications each province acted alone; none knew till later that 
all had acted together. The ancient kingdoms of Asturias, 
Valencia, and Granada, joined hands against the common foe, 
as if signalled by the magician’s wand. It was the sublimest 
spectacle modern history records. All Europe looked up from 
its bondage amazed. It had meekly bowed the neck to Napo- 
leon, and sought to vindicate its injured vanity by the craven 
subterfuge of a name. They called him Bonaparte and were 
comforted. But now the race that had long been a proverb for 
patient submission to their native despots, on the arrival of a 
stranger and usurper, valiantly stood forth to resist the torrent 
of invasion, giving to Europe the example, and to England the 
field, that were to work out the tyrant’s overthrow. 

Spain defended her soil with the energy of despair for six 
long years. It had not been so much a question of armies and 
of regular campaigns; it was the guerrilla tactics which in the 
olden time had often baffled Hasdrubal, Scipio, and Caesar. 
Men and women, all who could handle a sword, a navaja, or a 
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sickle, made up the repelling host. Wherever a Frenchman 
was visible, all means were legitimate against him. Napoleon’s 
hosts melted away in the fastnesses of the sierras, by ambush, 
by poison, and by steel. Spain was saved. 

In the meantime, while Joseph was pursuing a phantom 
throne, the nation had gathered about a Central Junta, which 
directed the movements. of the patriots and called in the aid of 
England. This Junta had been formed out of local ones 
chosen by partial suffrage, and so the rage for politics found 
no great ditficulty in becoming endemic. Out of the fermen- 
tation that advanced the Central Junta to a Regency, arose the 
persuasion that a Constitution is the panacea for all the infirm- 
ities of a traditional monarchy. So a few resolute men like 
Argiielles, Torrero, and Martinez de la Rosa, availing them- 
selves of the forced absence of their royal house, and the tur- 
bulent scenes of the Peninsular war, imposed on the country 
a system it did not understand. The deputies in their 
enthusiasm assumed for themselves the sovereignty they at- 
tributed to the nation, and prematurely and violently reduced 
the functions of the sovereign to those of a mere executive. In 
two years they came out with a constitution (1812) which was 
of itself to regenerate the Spanish people. 

This first constitution of Spain, usually called that of Cadiz, 
stated the principle of popular sovereignty in four strong arti- 
cles. By article II., the nation is declared to be “free and 
independent, and is not, nor can be, the patrimony of any 
family or person.” By article III., “the Sovereignty resides 
essentially in the nation, and therefore to it belongs the exclusive 
right to establish its fundamental laws.” On the other hand, 
by article XIV., the government is ‘“‘a moderate hereditary 
monarchy,” and (article XV.) “the power of making the laws 
resides in the Cortes with the king.” The Cortes were to meet 
once a year (article CIV.) and to be renewed every two years 
(article CVIII.). There was only one chamber, which seems to 
have assumed, while it lasted, the character of a National 
Assembly. Freedom of the press was declared and feudal 
privileges abolished. Until the return of the sovereign, the 
country was to be governed by a Regency consisting of five 
members under the Presidency of the duke del Infantado, 
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But paper charts and political nostrums will never regene- 
rate a nation predisposed and educated to tyranny. National 
character is not formed in a day, or moulded by a simple 
decree. Not until true liberty actually reigns in ideas and 
customs, in modes of thinking and living, will a constitution, 
recording these results, be of solid advantage. In this country 
the chart is the expression of a fact; in Spain it is the formula 
of a hope. In America it is a declaration of universal princi- 
ples preéxisting in the convictions of the whole people; in 
Spain it is the program of a faction, the banner of an aspiring 
party, to be superseded on the first evolution of power. Here 
the great doctrines of our National being pervade the remotest 
ramifications of the body politic; there, representative princi- 
ples have never as yet scaled the wails of a provincial capital 
—what do I say?—have not even penetrated the bureau of 
the public notary, nor modified the practical workings of the 
civil code.* 

Thus far in the century Spain has had nine constitutions, 
one for each change of masters. Joseph Bonaparte opened the 
catalogue with his still-born edition of 1808; the Cortes of 
Cadiz put out their banner in 1812, which was reproclaimed in 
1820 and 1836; the queen-regent Christina granted one and a 
half in 1834 and 1837, as concessions to bayonets; Isabella 
inaugurated her reactionary majority by the miserable bill of 
1845, and the revolutionary one of 1856 vainly sought to 
avenge it; Prim’s Assembly summed up their triumph in the 
timid program of 1869; the Republicans expressed their aspira- 
tions by the iconoclastic one of 1873, and Alfonso superseded 
them all by his edition of 1876. Spain is the Elysium of Con- 
stitution tinkers and broken vows, which after all simply proves 
that she is “ loyal to her lord,” as the sage Alfonso insisted six 
hundred years ago.t 

* The first jurist of Spain, Sefior Manuel Alonso Martinez, who drew up the 
Constitution of 1876, and added a few notes to the official edition, says at the 
opening of them: “Spain is the land of Constitutions with the remarkable cir- 
cumstance that not one of them has succeeded in attaining complete development 
in the organic laws.” He could hardly have said more, and it is not less ‘ remark- 
able” that he should have acknowledged so much. 

+... “Abundant in talent, brave in combat, light of heart, loyal to her lord, 


courtly in speech, perfect in all that is good.”—Chronica General, written about 
A. D. 1260, and first printed at Zamora in 1541, fol., leaf 200 versd of that edition. 
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But in 1812, the country had just emerged from a despotism 
of three hundred years. A constitution sounded well and 
promised much. It popularized high-sounding words and 
flattered the public vanity. It discoursed haughtily of liberty, 
of the people, of the sovereignty of the nation, of rights and of 
the elevation of the masses. It seemed to them that the king 
was not of much account after all, and that the deputies were 
a synod of Messiahs. So, carried away by the enthusiasm of 
the hour, they shouted, viva la Constitucion! and resolved to 
try one. They, therefore, did it up neatly in the vellum of 
their fathers, involved it in a napkin and laid it carefully away 
in the drawer with a child-like indefinable sigh that seemed to 
breathe, “ now we’ve got a constitution, vaya, vaya!” 

Nevertheless the primitive code evoked by the Cadiz Assem- 
bly is the key to the modern annals of Spain. The time had 
come to proclaim at least the theory of popular sovereignty, and 
to arrest the exclusiveness of a throne that had covered the 
Peninsula with shame. Henceforward absolute sovereigns 
might no longer dispose at will of the nation’s honor, nor tram- 
ple in the mire of their own debauchery the nation’s manhood. 
The scenes that had passed between Charles, Ferdinand, and 
Godoy at Aranjuez, or between Maria Louisa and her son in 
Napoleon’s presence at Bayonne, could never be repeated 
under a system that reduced the monarch’s privileges and 
admitted the people to the legislation of their own protection. 

But what a struggle that act of Cadiz was now to provoke! 
A struggle not with kings alone, but with people and kings. 
From the first hour, the standard was set up and maintained 
by a few far-seethg men who themselves developed as the con- 
test widened. For, while elsewhere in Europe the origins of 
democratic institutions rest on principles, in Spain, on the 
contrary, they are due to a series of impulses from without, 
subsequently acquiesced in, rather than comprehended, by the 
body of the nation. Hence from 1814 to 1833, and from that 
point on through interminable convulsions to 1868, the unequal 
contest flagged not. Europe saw only the exiles as they came 
streaming over the Pyrenees, or peopling its maritime borders. 
Europe heard only the groans of pain, the sobs of wives and 
children torn from the arms of their husbands and fathers; she 
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could not or would not comprehend the life and death issues of 
liberty. 

In 1814, Napoleon’s work in Spain was done, and Ferdinand 
VIL returned to his throne from Valencay. At Madrid he 
found a Constitution and a few brave patriots trembling beneath 
an unfurled banner bearing the legend Zhe King and Liberty. 
The masses were so overjoyed at sight of their own sovereign, 
with his horses and livery and plumes and gold, that they quite 
forgot their little secret, and began to shout Viva @/ rey/ as in 
the olden time. Their Cadiz friends strove hard to make them 
add the word “Constitutional” to their acclaim, and say: 
“Long live the Constitutional king,” but the cry was too long 
for an epigrammatic people, and they observed Ferdinand 
beckoning with his hand and looking very grave. So they 
gathered about his traveling coach to hear. 

Ferdinand VII. knew the Spanish people better thau Argiielles 
did, better than Martinez and Mufioz Torrero. He knew that 
their traditions had engendered a habit and spirit of exclusive- 
ness towards all innovation that was unparalleled elsewhere, and 
that while they had always made herculean efforts to throw off 
a foreign yoke, they had meekly bowed the neck to the worst 
forms of domestic tyranny. So he said to them:* “These 
people who made your Constitution don’t represent you; they 
represent themselves. I can represent you as well as one 
hundred can; you had better have one king than one hundred. 
They have despoiled me of the sovereignty to appropriate it to 
themselves on the ground that an absolute king is a despotic 
king. But I hate and detest despotism, opposed alike to the 
intelligence and culture of Wurope, and in Spain there were 
never despots, for the institutions of the country and the 
righteous laws would never have sanctioned it. Furthermore, 
I declare it to be my royal intention not only not to swear to 
that Constitution or to recognize it, but also I declare it null 
and of no effect, with the so-called Cortes, their decrees and 
acts, from their installation unto this day, as if such acts and 
decrees had never been passed, or such a body had never 
existed.” So they all willingly gave up their little treasure 
pinned up in the napkin, to which they never attached much 


* Spirit of the famous decree of May 4th, 1814. 
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value, and had only taken out occasionally to show. Then 
they loosed the horses from the carriage and drew the trium- 
phant monarch through the Alcala gate to his palace, shouting 
as they eyed askance the importers of revolution: “ Long live 
our king; we have no king but Caesar.” 

On his installation in the Madrid aleazar, Ferdinand began 
to execute his program. Having abolished the Cortes and the 
Constitution, he hanged, imprisoned, or exiled the brave men, 
who by their energy had preserved him his crown through the 
terrible years of his reclusion and the Peninsular war. Two 
hundred and fifty thousand Spaniards had perished in that 
war for independence, and now the king added fifteen thou- 
sand sent into exile and six thousand to the scaffold. He 
consigned the authors of the Chart and the members of the 
late Assembly to the gallies of Africa, the Canary and Balearic 
Islands. His restoration was the signal of proscription and 
chains to the most illustrious men of the land. Moratin, 
Quintana, and Meléndez Valdés, princes of lyric song; Argiie- 
lles the tribune, Jovellanos the essayist, Martinez de la Rosa, 
the courtly scholar and statesman, Mufioz Torrero, who “ scat- 
tered with a breath the ashes of the Inquisition,” Nicasio Gal- 
lego the liberal priest and poetic glory of Spain, Conde the 
historian of the Arabs, and Toreno the annalist of the six 
years—all these joined the great captivity. Ferdinand forgot 
that the persecution of men is the surest way to effect their 
apotheosis, and that in better times they would pass from 
chains to the sublime heights of power. He annulled the 
laws that had been made during his absence. He banished 
all who had held office under Joseph or been employed by 
him, and refused to permit the return of prisoners of war from 
France, lest they should have become tainted with the liberal 
heresy. He restored the convents, filled again the land with 
friars, and recalled the Jesuits who fifty years before had been 
expelled by his grandfather Charles the Third. He reéstab- 
lished the Inquisition dissolved in 1813 by the liberating 
Cortes, suppressed the journals and erected a censorship of the 
press so severe as to make his reign forever infamous to let- 
ters. The people groaned under excessive taxation from 
which the nobility and clergy were exempt. Pirates from the 
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Barbary coast pillaged the maritime borders, and home ban- 
ditti infested the public highways. To crown all, the crops 
failed, famine and pestilence brooded over the land. 

And yet the masses shouted “Long live the absolute king.” 
Some of his admirers about Seville, better versed in the dialect 
of Triana and the Macarena than in classic prefixes, cried 
“Viva el rey disoluto,” at which his majesty laughed heartily, 
for he knew the boys were friends of his, and on occasion 
would serve him in his philanthropic measures. 

But the cause was sacred and its spirit irrepressible. In 
1820 those maxims of the year 12 again came forth to trouble 
Ferdinand. Liberty’s oak had flourished and borne fruit 
under the very shadows of the palace. This time the conflict 
was sterner and extended to a broader horizon. With the 
noise of barricades and the shouts of returning exiles, was 
blended the sinister voice of the army entoning the hymn of 
Riego and the tocsin of the 7rdgala.* 

Ferdinand now met force by force. In his desperation he 
turned to the stranger and invoked the Holy Alliance. He 
subjected his country to all the degrading humiliation of an 
intervention to suppress a roll of parchment. One hundred 
thousand men under the Duke d’Angouléme passed from the 
Pyrenees in solid phalanx to Cadiz, traversing the Peninsula. 
These one bundred thousand Frenchmen replaced the Spanish 
king on his absolute throne in 1823, and then went their way, 
having done the work of hirelings. 

Again despotism tore in shreds the hated pact, and sought 
to eradicate the cancerous virus of liberty by cruelty uncommon 
even in the pages of barbarous history. Once more the patriots 
were slaughtered, thrown into dungeons, or sent to the chain- 
gangs as in 1814. Those who succeeded in escaping into 
exile, were sentenced to death and a price set upon their heads. 
Twenty thousand liberals pined in the chilly north far from 
the genial sky of their native land. The whole country was 
in mourning. Every town had its gibbet, and the argolla was 
worn smooth with crushing out liberal breath. All Spain’s 
* Beginning: “‘ Swallow down the Chart, dog, 


Take it down,” etc. 
I do not know who wrote it; Riego’s hymn was by Evaristo de San Miguel. 
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great names were once more silent in exile. Freedom seemed 
stifled forever. Still the masses cried “ Long live the absolute 
king,” for they did not yet understand. 

At last, in 1838, Ferdinand went down to the grave, an old 
man in the prime of years. The second period of the contest 
with traditional despotism closes here. The charter of the 
nation’s hopes, held aloft by brave hands in 1812, and again in 
1820, had been trampled under foot in 1814 and again in 1823. 
But this second time there had been a gain. The monarch 
had not prevailed to do the trampling alone; reactionary 
Europe had been called in to help him. Now that helping 
hand was also paralyzed and the synod of despotism dissolved. 
The soul of progress had been marching on, and 1830 in 
France was preparing the way for 1848 in Europe. In Spain 
the steady glow of twenty-one years had turned the crude ore 
of the liberal crucible into the beaten gold destined to the 
coinage of freedom. Liberty’s signal station had not been set 
up; but the corner stone had been laid, though laid on pre- 
cious soil made sacred by tears and generous blood. The 
nation was about to pass over to liberalism, and in the fullness 
of time it would pass to liberty. Some obstacles stood in the 
way, but they would be successively overcome. 

Ferdinand left behind him a daughter three years of age 
and a widow of twenty-seven. Christina became the Regent 
for Isabella, and the country a prey to rival factions. Added 
to the prostration in which the late sovereign left the king- 
dom, came on a war of succession. Ferdinand’s brother, 
Carlos or Charles, thought he ought to reign instead of the in- 
fant Isabella. The Carlist trouble had long been brewing. 
The court had been surrounded by masked traitors years 
before the sovereign’s death. But his fourth marriage in 1829, 
dealt a severe blow to the prospects of Carlos. He had been 
sure of his elevation to the throne, whence he could continue 
the despotic work so mercilessly carried forward since 1814. 
So he secretly inaugurated that conflict about the succession, 
which was only to end ten years later by the arbitration of the 
sword. According to the Salic law, women could not inherit 
the crown. Carlos then was the true claimant even after Isa- 
bella was born (1830.) But the Salic was a foreign law, and 
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as such the father treated it. As Philip the Fifth introduced 
it (1713,) so Ferdinand VII. repealed it. Carlos denied to his 
brother the constituent power he accorded to his ancestor 
Philip. Then followed that scene over the dying bed of the 
sovereign. By the efforts of the premier Calomarde, working 
at the instance of Don Carlos (1832), the king, in a semi- 
unconscious state, signed the annulment of his own repeal. 
The queen’s sister, Carlota, hearing at Cadiz of what had been 
done, hastened back to La Granja. There she tore in pieces 
the extorted repeal, and charged the minister with duplicity 
and treason, pointing the lesson with a blow. ‘ White hands 
cause no affront, madam,”* was the self-possessed rejoinder, 
and Calomarde hurried away to exile. 

On the death of Ferdinand, we have said that Christina was 
invested with the supreme power. She first issued a general 
amnesty, and Spain, easily pleased, was now jubilant. The 
exiles came home after long years of absence. The peniten- 
tiaries of Ceuta, Pefiiscola, and Majorca poured forth their 
wasted victims. The prison gates creaked slowly back on 
their unused hinges and gaunt spectres issued forth. But 
though there had been a gain since the bright sky had lighted 
up their features, they saw not yet the principle secured. The 
new situation revealed no promise of a return to Constitutional 
government. 

The Queen-Regent, finding herself abandoned by the min- 
ions of despotism who had joined don Carlos, called on Zea Ber- 
mudez. He had been one of the liberals of 1812 ; but now the 
liberals became conservative in power, as always happens. 
Zea Bermudez was neither cold nor hot at a moment when 
lukewarmness was a crime. The Carlist factions were rising 
up all over the land, obedient to the call of their chief. The 
guerrilla bands of Gomez, Maroto, and Cabrera, went raiding 
and pillaging about the Peninsula. Spain was again Celti- 
beria, but without a Viridatus. The Madrid government pos- 
sessed the capital and the public archives: the Carlists pos- 
sessed the country. 

A banner was urgent. What should it be? It could not be 
quite absolute; don Carlos had usurped that. His legend was 


* “ Yanos blancas no infuman, sefiora,” 
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“God, Country and King,” which he read in the Semitic fash- 
ion reversed. Nor could the banner be frankly liberal. The 
queen-regent was at her wit’s end. If even her king-loving 
people should discover that they were fighting for mere names, 
over a simple question of family precedence, they might 
forget to which side they belonged, and finish by exporting to 
France both claimants. She knew there was little danger now 
of an intervention. The Holy Alliance had been sanctified 
and gone to beatification. France had had enough experience 
in fomenting retrograde ideas, and was busy with the results 
of her recent change. At last a conservative decision was 
taken, and Martinez de la Rosa, one of the ostracized men of 
1814 and 1823, came to the front. A sort of political seda- 
tive was administered to the nation in 18384, called the Royal 
Statute, intended to serve as a chart. 

Thus Christina made her début. It was of course a failure. 
The controlling doctrine of the Statute was that liberty is a 
royal prerogative. So the public wrote its epitaph ere it was 
christened : 

“ Aqui yace el Estatuto: 
Nacié y murié en un minuto.” 
Here lies the Royal Statute; it was born and died in a 
minute. 

While this was going on, the civil war was pressing on all 
sides. The bands of Gomez were within a few miles of the 
capital. The Statute pleased nobody: not the people, because 
it was a compromise; not the Queen-Regent, because it was 
the shadow of a chart. In the still hour of the night, Aug. 
13, 1836, the rough soldiery invaded the summer palace of La 
Granja. Shouts of Viva la Constitucion echoed strangely in the 
airy halls of Philip V. and Charles III. Isabella was not six 
years old. Her mother came forth in her night clothes and 
resolutely refused the demands of those hard men of war. 
The sergeant Garcia insisted ; the brave Neapolitan continued 
obstinate. ‘To the court-yard with the paramour,” cried the 
determined insurgents. Shortly after the death of King Fer- 
dinand, Christina had been privately married to an adventurer 
named Mufiéz. The marriage was kept profoundly secret, for 
by that act she forfeited the Regency for her child. Mufidéz, 
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therefore, was now led out to the patio to die. Not till he was 
placed against the dead-wall and the order given to make 
ready, did the woman-sovereign rush forward, crying: “ Hold, 
I sign.”* 

In this way and from this date (1836) the new reign went 
forward under more hopeful auspices. The monarchy was 
characterized as parliamentary. The Cristinos were ranged as 
liberals, and the Carlists absolute. The cry of the one side 
was: “Long live the second Isabella and the Constitution,” 
and of the other: “Long live don Carlos and the Inquisi- 
tion!” There was surely now no confusion in the banners, 
and on the whole an immense advantage, though forced, was 
achieved. 

The Constitution of 1812 thus proclaimed for the third time, 
was not adapted to the country. The epoch of high excita- 
tion that had given it birth had passed away. So long as 
Ferdinand denied the principle of a chart, there was no 
thought of modifying it. The feeling of the liberal portion 
of the country was well expressed by the spirit, at least, of the 
“ Tragala”—unti! the Constitution was loyally “swallowed,” it 
was useless to talk of diluting it. But now the Cortes met, 
for the first time in thirteen years, and a new chart embodying 
all the essential elements of human progress was promulgated 
in 1837. 

Still the guerrilla strife of partisans fed the guerrilla strife of 
parties. A civil war is always a calamity from the demorali- 

* Just forty years later, in August, 1876, I saw Cristina at the same place. The 
traces of beauty still lingered on her features, though her hair was as white as 
the marble statues about her in the garden, and her head was unsteady with age. 
She was then in her seventy-first year. She seemed interested in the memories 
of the spot and stepped slowly but cheerfully about the well-known paths, leaning 
on the arm of her grandson King Alfonso. But I was going to say, as a charac- 
teristic trait of the venerable septuagenarian, that the previous night—the first of 
her arrival—she had persisted in sitting up in her arm-chair till after two o'clock, 
refusing to go to bed till her accustomed French mattrass and linen had reached 
La Granja. When at last the royal luggage van drove into the enclosure with 
her personal effects that had followed her from Havre to Paris and thence to 
Madrid and The Grange, she was appeased. The young courtiers said it was a 
cosa de mujeres, a woman’s whim ; but the village crones testified the next morn- 
ing: “Grandmother is as headstrong as ever; she always would have her own 
way; there is no remedy but to submit” -(la abueia es tan terca como siempre; no 
hay més remedio que dejarle su antojo), 
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zation it engenders. For a time principles seemed to be lost 
sight of in the universal scramble for power. There was no 
room for patriotism where the patria was in dispute. The 
foreigner looked on with indifference to see Spain devour her 
own offspring. It was apparently the surest road to an adjust- 
ment of the Peninsular question. 

The Carlist war was closed in 1840, and Espartero became 
the hero of the hour. By the arrangement called the “ Treaty 
of Vergara” he had outgeneraled don Carlos and conciliated 
Maroto. But Espartero was a man of advanced ideas. He 
was one of the very few men in the Peninsula who set the 
interests of the country above personal ambition. He com- 
prehended the unhealthy influence of Christina and brought 
about her retirement from the scene. In September he be- 
came the Regent in her stead, while she withdrew to France 
with her conservative camarilla. The camarilla is the lobby 
of acourt. Isabella, now ten years old, was placed under the 
care and instruction of the good and venerable Argiielles, the 
same who wrote the Constitution of Cadiz and had spent most 
of his life in chains. There was now for the first time frank 
Constitutional government. But it was doomed to short life. 
Madrid though distant from Paris was not inaccessible. The 
wires of the Camarilla were set in motion. The first shock 
was felt in 1841 in a conspiracy to abduct the royal children 
from the palace. The soldiers of Espartero fought against the 
emissaries of reaction in the very halls of the national alcazar. 
The click of the musket and the play of the bayonet echoed 
on the grand staircases and along the marble colonnade. The 
ancient salons weve carpeted with the slain, and the priceless 
tapestries besmeared with Spanish gore. _ 

Next came the conspiracies of 1842 and the coalition of ’48. 
It was then the heroic Espartero was forced to yield. His 
party abandoned him, the army joined the enemies of Spain, 
the people as usual wearied of just government. Espartero, 
stripped of his honors, of his titles, of all the harvest of his 
labors for ten years in the sacred service of his country, was 
banished the land. 

The coalition led on by the conservatives had triumphed. 
For the next twenty-five years the government will oscillate 
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between two great names, Ramon Maria Narvaez, the duke of 
Valencia, and Leopoldo O'Donnell, duke of Tetuan, fill the 
situation. Narvaez was the soul of the reactionary period 
from *43 to the Revolution of 54; O’Donnell, the bone and 
sinew of the conservative lustram from ‘58 to '63. Isabella 
rarely inclined to him, however, save when forced by some 
sinister manifestation of the popular current against his alter- 
nate. Narvaez, the double and twisted moderado pure, a 
retrogradist of the old fibre, will always be welcome at the 
palace. His policy was what in Spain they grimly call de 
cuerda tirante, the tight-rope system. So he will do most of 
the strangling* and the shooting, while her Majesty cultivates 
the Pope and the Mass, or disports with her friends at the Casa 
de Campo. Between the three, a large amount of solemn 
work will be done those closing years of their public life. 

From 1848 the calendar fills rapidly. The young queen’s 
majority was declared ere she was thirteen years old. The 
Constitution of 1837 required the minimum of fourteen years. 
But that Constitution was already six years old—it was in its 
dotage. In Spain a chart is a thing to have, not to keep. A 
thing to have, because the people will have it; a thing to 
evade for reasons of State. It was now important for Nar- 
vaez that the National Assembly should give place to the 
young queen. The chart stood in the way; quétese el Pacto, 
away with the chart. Nothing could be more simple. It is 
done every day under that talismanic subterfuge of Iberian 
statesmanship, “7t is expedient.” 

The following year the “lobby ” was transferred from Paris 
to Madrid. The mother came back in 44 to plot and intrigue 
against the peace of her child. To do it the more effectually, 
she installed herself in a convenient quarter. During Charles 
the Second’s minority (1667-80), the then queen-mother plot- 
ted against Don Juan de Austria, from Toledo. Now Chris- 
tina charges on the palace from an eminence close by. Her 
house stood opposite the British Embassy (in the Calle de Torija) 
—a suggestion of the clever Narvaez, who a little later will 
collar Sir Henry Bulwer and show him the road to England. 

*Hanging was abolished by Queen Christina in 1832, during Ferdinand’s ill- 
ness, and replaced by the garrote. 
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In 1845 a new Constitution embodied the reactionary policy 
inaugurated soon after the triumph of the coalition. In its 
name will be perpetrated all the crimes that are catalogued in 
tyranny. 

In 1846 came the disastrous marriages infamously calculated 
by the Protestant Guizot, England calmly looking on the 
while—an Orleanist plot, renewed in ’68, foiled in ’70 by Prim 
for which he will pay the price, and at ijast paralyzed forever 
by the untimely death of the innocent Mercédes. 

In 1854 liberty made another stand as she had often done 
before. The conflagration of Vicalvaro shook the kingdom to 
the centre, the throne to its foundations. It was the avenger 
of the conspiracy of 48, of the reactionary program of 45. It 
warned Isabel once more against the moderados and of her 
certain downfall if she continued to favor the sacerdotal party 
led on by the Nuncio Franchi. 

Wisely the queen now bethought her of Espartero, the 
heroic veteran of Vergara and of the war of the Seven Years. 
He was almost the only bulwark liberty had in her time. 
O’Donnell now made the Revolution and Espartero was in his 
retreat at Logrofio. Exiled in 43 by the turpitude of the coa- 
lition, he had lived since his recall in ’48 on his farm, far from 
the arena of State, weary of gazing on the shameful decline 
that threatened to engulf his country. So now Isabel beckoned 
to the good man Cincinnatus to come and save her swaying 
throne. 

Gallantly. rather than loyally, he left his plough in the fur- 
row and hastened to New Castile. But too well he knew the 
temper of the crown, to be lured by the sudden smiles of for- 
tune. The country was confident when they saw the patriot 
at the helm. When they heard his well-known voice of honest 
counsel, they ceased their righteous warfare. He advised the 
queen to make her peace with O'Donnell whom she always 
hated because he was her friend. As for Espartero he had too 
great a soul to be mindful-of O’Donnell’s antecedents and per- 
sonal aggrievances at a time when the commonwealth required 
strong hearts and liberal measures to restore confidence and 
prosperity. The two veterans joined bands over the Royal 
conciliation, and the new Liberal Union seemed a pledge of 
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hope. But the foul air of Madrid could not long detain one 
who had become used to the pure sky of La Rioja and the free 
hills of Logrofio. So he abandoned the queen to the vegeta- 
tion that seemed to thrive best at her Court, and in 1856 went 
home. 

The withdrawal of Espartero opened the way for O'Donnell. 
Ambition was surfeited at the price of betrayal. He thought 
to emulate the sacerdotals and to become in his turn a staff to 
the throne. So he turned on the gains of concession with the 
bloody weapons of power. The new Constitution of 1856 was 
banished just as it was proclaimed, and the old one resumed, 
The queen dissolved the militia, and the minister executed the 
mandate. Fearful was the carnage that followed and terrible 
will be the revenge. The militia was composed of truly liberal 
elements; it was the people’s guarantee, the check to the 
throne. 

From this moment, the opposition to Isabella II. took the 
serious form of an anti-dynastic movement. O*Donnell had 
played false to the Revolution; the Decree must go forth. 
They called him Saturn, because he had devoured his own 
children. 

The party of action now entoned the swan-song about the 
palace of treason. They plighted a solemn vow not to rest till 
the Queen and her house were over the border. This was not 
the vote of a club, but the open vow of the nation, expressed 
in the traditional way that despotism engenders—the secret 
circular—one of which found faithful hands to place it on the 
queen’s toilette. Henceforward to the end, it will be a guerre @ 
outrance, a war to the knife, till justice be satisfied. O’Donnell 
and Narvaez will prevail for a season against them; but Nar- 
vaez and O’Donnell will fall, suddenly fall; then Isabella will 
remember the circular that followed those terrible days in July. 

The annals of Spain from 1864 to 1868, made up, as they 
are, of one uninterrupted series of military insurrections and 
popular conspiracies, have been fatal to her good name with 
those who are not careful about causes, and who learn their 
history from the gossip of the telegraph. The origins of Reform 
are not always just what we would have them; but it is the 
Reform we seek. The era of military uprisings and monstrous 
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moral indiscipline, marks the career of civil liberty in Spain ; 
and bayonets, though they facilitate decisions, leave ugly scars 
on the physiognomy of any people. But it must not be for- 
gotten that the masses had pronounced the fall of the Queen 
twelve years before it was accomplished ; so the tumult was no 
treason on the part of the nation. Both parties fully compre- 
hended their position; it was a pitiless duel, not an assassina- 
tion—a duel sanctified by a sacred cause against a persistent 
source of degradation. 

We shall now proceed to touch on a few of those events 
which immediately preceded the boisterous fall of Isabella of 
Bourbon, of which we were an astonished witness. 

In 1864, the well known orator Don Emilio Castelér pub- 
lished a strong article in a Madrid journal satirizing a recent 
donation. The Queen had given her premier Narvaez three- 
fourths of her income for one year, for his eminent services to 
the dynasty. There was no doubt as to the service, but the 
cause was not popular. So Casteldér headed his article £/ 
Rasgo, the generous deal, and Narvadez expelled him from his 
chair of History in the University. The students, joined by 
the masses, made a demonstration in the Central Plaza—the 
Puerta del Sol. The troops were ordered to fire on the defence- 
less people. Hundreds, as usual, were killed, and the Queen 
was compelled by public indignation to dismiss Narvaez. The 
alternate O'Donnell was called and the incident ended. 

In January, 1866, Don Juan Prim made his unlucky coup at 
Aranjuez. O’Donnell was on the alert, for both men were 
veterans in conspiracy. Suspecting that Prim might be med- 
itating another station in the long va crucis of retribution, he 
had sent the suburban garrisons traveling about by rail, as they 
do in Spain when it is convenient to occupy idle elements of 
danger. So Prim rose with his troops at Aranjuez, but his 
confederates at Alcalé made no sign. As usual he called it a 
betrayal and fled over the neighboring border. A few shots 
early in the dawn against a dead wall in Madrid, a thousand 
exiles for France, and the dupes of Prim had paid the debt of 
their temerity. 

But Prim was no common conspirator. From the frontier 
of Portugal, he addressed a word to the nation: 
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“ Because I tread foreign soil, is the work thus to end? No, a thousand times 
no! The external obstacles that keep me at bay for a moment, will soon be 
removed. The forces of revolution are the same as before, the necessity the 
same. Even though I should not share its glories, the Revolution will come. 
But I shail be at my post. Courage, Spaniards, the day of retribution draws 
nigh. We have opened the campaign for the people, and the people never die. 
Our foes of themselves can do nothing, their hope lies in our despair. They 
cannot afford to risk an encounter; a single blow will achieve our triumph.” 

This attempt of Prim in January, was but one of a series 
that fill up the remaining months. Isabel II. was encircled by 
an ever narrowing cordon of fates; by a hedge of bristling 
steel. The notes of that Swan-song of 1856 echoed in the 
corridors of the Palace; the Dance of Death clattered on the 
marble floor of her alcove. 

June 22d, it sounded again; this time close by her mansion, 
in the barracks she had reared to protect her. 

San Gil or St. Giles is a large caserne or military depot like 
those buildings which the third Napoleon set up over Paris. 
The garrison rose in San Gil on that day, and slaughtered 
their chiefs in cold blood. The populace, forewarned and fore- 
armed, poured into the streets and there was rush and roar and 
barricade. An insurrection in Madrid is a sight to see, but 
not to be forgotten. At the first note of alarm, there are shrieks 
and running ; the ponderous siege-doors of shop, hotel and café 
go to with an ominous crash, and the street-exit of private 
houses is secured by medieval bolts and bars. No face ven- 
tures at a balcony unless announced by the protrusion of a gun. 
The /aas (sashes) of the young men are plethoric with petty 
artillery. They wear their capa in the hot June day, for it 
covers rags and rifles. The thoroughfares are now deserted save 
by the enginery of war, and the pacific rambling of coaches is 
exchanged for the sinister clatter of batteries. Your Iberian 
servants have scented the conflict from afar, and thoughtfully 
replenished the larder with rations for a siege. An affair like 
this is put down, if put down at all, by occupying the plazas 
and corners with artillery. Then the cavalry parade the streets 
and the warfare of small arms begins. The chief trouble will 
come from the roofs and upper stories of private houses. The 
insurgents dispose of your balconies and hold them as case- 
mates against the regulars below. It is useless to resist such 
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forced suspension of rights, or to exercise the glorious privi- 
lege of protest. Spaniards are an universal people; they are 
fighting for humanity; for the Jew as well as the Greek. You 
must pay your scot with the rest and acclaim the popular side. 

More than eight hundred bodies lay dead in the streets on 
that day ; but the government triumphed. Both Narvaez and 
Serrano fought well, and for the nonce aided the premier. But 
it was of that kind of support that is soon coined to profit. 
When order was restored, the country was placed in a state 
of siege and the work of vengeance began. Above three- 
score and ten were led to the wall beyond the perimeter of the 
town and there shot. The most eminent jurists, and states- 
men, and writers fell under the ban, and thousands followed 
their comrades to exile. But it was the final blow; at the 
next one the nation and the world will assist. 

O'Donnell had again saved the Bourbon monarchy, and as a 
consequence fell. Isabel, always short-sighted, always acting 
under the impulse of a personal bias for the moderados, dis- 
missed him on the 10th of July. “She has sent me off,” said 
he, “like the meanest of her servants; but I will never again 
be a minister under that woman.” The same day Narvaez, 
the cher ami of despotism, was installed in the presidency, and 
O'Donnell took the way to Biarritz—to die. 

At this point, before we enter upon our personal reminis- 
cences of the revolution of 1868-75, a rapid review of political 
parties will not be out of place. 

Prior to the French Revolution there had been no political 
parties in Spain since the great Charles crushed the privileges 
of Castile and executed Padilla (1521.) But from the promul- 
gation of the French Constitution in 1791, the first dawn of 
liberal principles began to tinge the Peninsular horizon. The 
scandalous favoritism extended to Manuel Godoy by Charles 
the Fourth, fomented and ripened those principles. It was 
not, however, until the Bonapartist invasion of 1808, and the 
sequestration of the Royal House, that the liberal feeling 
began to assume a definite shape. At the Assembly of Cadiz, 
in 1810, two great parties were evolved. The one, consisting 
of men like Diego Muiioz Torrero and Agustin Argiielles, en- 
couraged by the then boyish, but influential, Martinez de la 
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Rosa, represented the liberal or parliamentary party. The rest, 
embracing the high clergy, nobility, and fanatical laity, struggled 
for the maintenance of the traditional despotism. These were 
called by themselves Loyalists, but by their opponents Serviles. 
The latter retorted by calling the liberals negros or blacks. In 
the Castiles, the Spanish partisans of king Joseph—that is, the 
office holders in his pay—were named afrancesados, Frenchies. ° 

The people called him “Joe Bottles,” and them “ Joe Butlers.” | 
After the restoration, from 1814 to 1833, (always excepting the 
happy triennium of Riego and the Constitution, 1820-23,) the 
loyalists became absolutists, as they always had been, and the 
liberals were either locked up at home or engaged in teaching 
Castilian abroad. After Ferdinand had retired to his niche in 
the Escorial, the Spains became liberal by law, through the 
grace imparted by Don Carlos and the Royal Statute. It was 
then the “loyalists,” that is the serviles of 1810, withdrew to 
the mountains of Biscay and Navarre, leaving the liberals in 
possession of the Madrid government. By the jostling of ideas, 
these now became divided into the moderados or conservatives, 
and the progresistas, or advanced party. Both professed to be 
liberals, but the quick eye of power soon discovered in the 
first their old friends the absolutists, and in the “ men of pro- 
gress” their traditional foes. The Carlists, who had absorbed 
the ultra monarchical party, regarded all at Madrid as Cristinos, 
and consequently “blacks.” But it was not till General 
Espartero supplanted Fernandez de Cérdova in May, 1836, as 
General in chief of the liberal forces, that the progresista 
party was fully organized with Espartero at its head. Hence 
the revolution of La Granja in August, which placed the pro- 
gresistas in power and gave Spain the admirable Constitution of 
’37. But in 1843 began the shameful contest between the two 
creeds, which resulted in the unnatural coalition that overthrew 
the regency of Espartero. Thenceforward, while the conser- 
vatives consistently maintained their unbroken union, the pro- 
gresistas split into fragments, nuances and personal doctrinari- 
ans, so that their foes, though vastly inferior in numbers, held 
the reins of power with the aid of court intrigues and the favor- 
ites of the young queen, like Serrano and others of the Mar- 
fori school. 
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Under the influence of the revolution of 1854-56, the con- 
servative fraction of the progresistas joined the “exalted” 
fraction of the moderados, thus forming a new compromise 
party, the Union Liberal. Serrano belonged to it; O'Donnell 
was the sachem of it, and Espartero strove in the interest of 
the crown to codperate with it. The result was the parallel 
existence of three parties, and the consequent embarrass- 
ment to government. Added to this, two side parties had 
been evolved from the agitations of Europe and the revo- 
lution of 1854—the Democratic and Republican, each of 
which was strong enough to invite conciliation. So at the 
period of which we speak, the liberal union under Serrano, the 
progresistas under Prim—who had thrust himself in the room 
of Espartero, now apotheosized into the “ National character” 
—the democrats under Rivero, and the republicans under 
Figueras, all united against the moderado or traditional court 
party then represented by Narvaez alone. 





One bright afternoon in the autumn of 1867, I first saw Isa- 
bella in the presence of her people. I was standing on the 
edge of the grand square of the town. A picturesque throng 
of strangely dressed humanity was slowly moving along in the 
direction of the gossiping Prado. Of the women, some had 
black veils on their heads, some silk kerchiefs—none wore the 
bonnet of Europe. The men walked mincingly on beside their 
women, their arms hidden beneath the folds of the graceful 
capa. I thought how little Romanic they seemed who had 
suffered six centuries of Rome. Their gait, the wary eye, the 
solemn, eager manner, savored more of Judea than of Latium. 
The political captivity in which they then groaned, added a 
still deeper shade to their traditional gloom. Since those ter- 
rible days in June of the previous year, there was nothing 
more to be done but to watch and wait. The walls of the pub- 
lic buildings were riddled and scarred by the missiles of recent 
combat. The point of most desperate resistance, the course of 
attack and defense, could be read on the walls and traced from 
St. Giles to Atocha, the opposite extremes of the city. 
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O’Donnell had but just died in France as we crossed the 
frontier. When it was told Isabella, she coldly remarked: 
“ Well, he said in July he would never serve that woman again ; 
he has kept his word.” 

While we stood gazing and thinking on the Puerta del Sol, 
a company of cavalry rode in from the further end of the 
square, by the street that leads to the Palace. Then an open 
landau drawn by six sleek and well-sheared mules, advanced 
toward the spot where we stood. Mounted officers in showy 
uniform rode after and on either side of the carriage. In it 
were Isabella and the King-consort on their way to the sub- 
urban church of Atocha. The royal pair sat with faces partly 
averted, and that of the queen was the picture of hate and 
revenge. Nota soul of all the large company gathered on the 
great forum uncovered or uncloaked as she passed. Each one 
gazed steadily upon her in the provoking attitude of contempt. 
Ours were the only friendly manifestations, and they were 
justly interpreted as the néutrality of strangers. 

We were again in Madrid at the opening of the historic year 
1868. The month of January began with a public renewal of 
reaction. Her majesty had resolved to support the temporal 
power of Rome against the encroachments of Italy and the 
contingencies of the hour. As an illustration of the medieval 
sort of eloquence indulged in by Congress, we will give an ex- 
tract from the session of January 3d. The question was on 
the reply to the usual crown-message. A man with a fox-like 
countenance arose and said :— 

“T wish to state that we shall transmit to the throne of our august sovereign, 
the expression of our profoundest satisfaction at the magnificent words by which 
she has exalted the sublime position she occupies; by which she reminds Europe 
that she is proud to wear the glorious epithet of Catholic queen; by which she 
reminds Spain and the universe entire, that she is seated on the throne of St. 
Ferdinand, of the First Isabel, and of the great Philip, that right arm of Chris- 
tianity.” 

This effort of the respectable Academician Don Candido 
Nocedal, drew from the members present fervent cries of 
“ Hear! Hear!” Poor Spain! she will never get over those 
one hundred years of prosperity she had from 1492 to 1598, 
the period when her chains were forged. She seldom men- 
tions the foreigner Charles, who was not much of a fanatic and 
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lived a good deal abroad; but the great Isabella, who set up the 
Inquisition, and the blessed Philip who stirred the fire, have 
placed her on the pinnacle of glory, in her own eyes. So she 
poured her gold into Rome, and raised up Loyola against Lu- 
ther, while the Holy Fathér called France the “ Most Christ- 
ian,” Portugal “Right Faithful,” Austria “ Apostolic,” and 
Spain only “Catholic.”* Occasionally, it is true, he tossed her 
a “Golden Rose” over the Tuscan sea, as a premium on her 
virtues ; but that cost him little, though it comforted his daugh- 
ter greatly. 

We have said that O’Donnell died at Biarritz the previous 
November. In April an event occurred that gave a new im- 
pulse to Spanish politics, and startled the Palace more than it 
did the nation. Narvdez, the Boanerges of the retrograde 
party, was no more! The name that was to accompany the 
name of Isabella down to posterity ; the arm on which mother 
and daughter had leaned for a quarter of a century, had sud- 
denly been withdrawn from among the living. 

The Cortes met and delivered their Jeremiad over the 
remains of their fallen chieftain. In amount it was a sarcasm 
and a challenge; in fact, it was a confession of defeat. ‘ We 
shall retire from his casket,” said one, “impressed with this 
single patriotic idea, that if the school of anarchy and tumult 
is anxious to show its hand once more, in the conviction that, 
because there is no longer an O’Donnell or a Narvdez, the 
breach lies open and triumph secure, we shall be found stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder under the banner of order, liberty, 
and the throne.” 

All through the speeches of that day, the veteran premier 
was represented as the type of moderation and the staunch pro- 
tagonist of progress. He had even been heard to say a few 
days before, that “order had become so deeply inracinated, 
and its enemies been taught such severe lessons, he was intend- 
ing ere long to abandon the repressive policy, and allow some 
slack to the tight rope.” ‘ Yes,” cried Castelar from his exile 
at Brussels, “for ye cannot long pull on a rotten cord.”” The 
climax was reached by another speaker, who remarked that 


* This title was given to Ferdinand and Isabella by Alexander VI. in 1497, for 
having expelled the Jews five years before. 
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everybody knew Narvdez was a liberal man, and no one could 
deny it. There was no one present to deny it, for the truly 
liberal parties had long since abstained from the national 
counsels. * 

The supports on which Isabel IL had rested for so many 
years, had vanished from her grasp in five short months, and 
sunk into the mould of the tomb. The political situation 
demanded Generals; not the routine parasites of a Court. As 
her friends had been growing into age, her foes had been ripen- 
ing into manhood. The surviving military men were not on 
the side of the crown. Prim was now in London; Topete at 
Cadiz; Serrano in Madrid, abiding his time. All was calm on 
the surface; but it was the sinister calm of foreboding. 

Gonzalez Bravo was fixed on to succeed the Duke of Valen- 
cia—a politician after all, of the school of the stalwart mode- 
rado. Pretorian elements of that guild were evidently ex- 
hausted; new names were being reserved for new occasions. 
It was a fitting choice, however; for it was both natural and 
convenient that the first conservative prime minister of the 
Queen’s majority in 1843, should now come forward to witness 
the work of his party, and attend the victim to exile. So Isa- 
bel, bred in despotism and intrigue, knew not how to enter on 
a period of righteous government, or she knew it was too late. 
She had pledged her crown to sustain the Holy Father against 
the cry of her people, and she resolved to stand by her tradi- 
tional policy. Having chosen this ground before Narvdez’s 
death, she refused to yield a tittle to the new situation. 

In the meantime a spirit of conciliation pervaded all parties 
outside the immediate entourage of the Palace. Union in 
Spain always means something serious to somebody. It isa 
kind of Pilate and Herod movement that bodes treason and a 
victim. Long alienated interests and men now came forward 
and shook hands over acommon purpose. I shall not venture 
to determine the limits of civic duty. The fact remained. 
They had quietly come to an agreement, and all minor consid- 


* It was currently reported at the time in Madrid, that when the illustrious 
statesman was in articulo mortis, the officiating ecclesiastic anxiously inquired if 
he cherished aught against any one; if, in fine, he had forgiven his enemies. 
** Enemies!” faintly whispered the expiring Spaniard, ‘: / have no enemies; I shot 
them all.” 
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erations were whelmed in the one great resolve to reclaim the 
land from the scandals of despotism. Some detached nimbi 
were floating loosely in the atmosphere; else all was hushed 
in the listlessness of an almost canicular sun. 

Suddenly, on the 7th of July; a detonation fell on the sum- 
mer air, and a strong arm intervened. All the leading gene- 
rals of the confederated parties were arrested at break of day, 
over Spain, and thrown into prison. At the same time the 
duke and duchess de Montpensier were invited to proceed at 
once to Lisbon. The prisoners, among whom were Serrano, 
Caballero de Rodas, Cérdova and Dulce, were soon hurried off 
to Cadiz, and thence to the Canary Islands, or to other remote 
fortresses of the realm. 

The Montpensiers were slow to leave their pleasant palace of 
St. Elmo and the cool shades of their gardens by the Guadal- 
quivir, within sight of the Alcazar, the Cathedral, and the 
graceful Giralda. But the order was peremptory, and on the 
16th they were transported to Lisbon on a ship of war. 

This vigorous action was not inopportune. The conspiracy 
brought to nought by the cabinet, five days after the departure 
of the Court for the country, involved a serious program. It 
was no less an affair than the abduction of the Royal Family 
by night, and the proclamation of Montpensier as King. This 
scheme had only the Union Liberal with it—men like Serrano 
and Topete—and it is probable that the authorities obtained 
the clue to the project from disaffected progresistas. 

Thus the new government was inaugurated. At the moment 
the preparations were complete and the tocsin about to sound, 
the hand that wa8 to be smitten smites, and all is adjourned. 

July third the Court had left Madrid as usual for the season. 
First they repaired to La Granja, officially called San Ildefonso. 
This is a crown domain with palace and park and fountaitis, 
some forty miles northwest of the capital. It was established 
by Philip the Fifth, the first Bourbon King (1700-46), to 
replace his accustomed Versailles. Frenchmen still call it le 
petit Versailles. In August, Isabella left La Granja, with her 
ministers and suite, and passed over the mountain to the Esco- 
rial. Fitting messengers of evil seemed to be brooding over 
this retreat, and the manes of her fathers lurking in the dismal 
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halls. Was it wise to leave Castile at such atime? Perhaps 
she might never again be suffered to gaze across that dreary 
waste, on whose horizon rose the domes and battlements of the 
weary capital. Perhaps she would never again behold that 
familiar sierra on whose thither slopes reposed the pretty 
Grange, with Segovia and the Roman acqueduct in the distant 
panorama. 

The Escorial was a fitting place for meditation now. Palace, 
cloister, and cathedral, an appropriate symbol of the throne 
and altar, that mechanism under which the western world 
was crushed. In that grim sepulchre of freedom, born of a 
pagan vow, lived and died the sombre Philip. In it he 
voiced the spirit of his time, which was his own spirit, and 
thence it went forth brooding over Smithfield, and the dunes 
of Holland, stopping, ere it came back to him, to smile on 
Charles’ bloody work on the banks of the crimson Seine. 
There is the little alcove where Philip died. Still may the 
stranger look thro’ that same wicket in the wall, no larger than 
his palm, whence he adored the sacred emblem over the high 
altar below. Here he lay abandoned of his servants, till 
devoured of his own decay. Then there is the silent chamber 
in whose ghostly niches rest the ashes of Spain’s great dead. 
Here lie side by side the father and son who filled the Six- 
teenth century with that peculiar kind of glory so much admired 
at the safe distance of history. Here those three remaining 
scions of the Austrian house, the last least, as the first was 
greatest. Then that other line, the symbol of the nation’s fall, 
down to Ferdinand, with two waiting caskets on the matrons’ 
side. Escorial! Heaps of Scoriae—not alone entitled from the 
refuse of forgotten wealth; in thy Pantheon sleeps the dross of 
tyranny ! 

-From this point the royal company moved quickly forward 
to the Cantabrian coast. In this same month of August, a 
similar scene was taking place in the Imperial Court of France. 
As Isabella traveled northward to her frontiers, so Napoleon 
III. traveled southward to his. From Biarritz and San Sebas- 
tian the two sovereigns could sit in their doors and survey each 
other's dominions. 

There was to be an alliance and a banquet. Intent on her 
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policy renewed at the opening of the year, Isabella was to 
agree to send to Rome 30,000 Spanish troops, so that Napoleon 
might recall his army of occupation at the “opportune mo- 
ment.” The opportune moment was to attack Germany and 
Protestant supremacy. For this purpose the Emperor, Empress, 
and Prince Imperial were to accept a banquet at San Sebastian, 
in the province of Guiptizcoa, on the eighteenth day of September. 

The energetic action of the government in July was received 
over Spain with a smile of derision. For the first time the 
country perceived that O’Donnell and Narvaez were dead, and 
the queen bereft indeed. By the moderation of Gonzalez 
Bravo, the plans of the confederates had only been disturbed, 
not foiled. New ones had been concerted on the way to exile, 
under the very eyes and in the very ears of their captors. 

The principals in the movement were now widely scattered. 
’ Serrano and other leading generals were on the Islands of 
Teneriffe and the Grand Canary, four days sail from the Penin- 
sula. Prim was in London, Topete in Cadiz, Malcampo on the 
Bay of Biscay attendieg the Queen with the fleet. The first 
step of all was to gather in the Bay of Cadiz. 

On the 6th and 8th of September respectively, two swift 
steamers sailed, the one from Gravesend, England, and the 
other from Cadiz, bound for the group of Islands lying off the 
west coast of Africa. Both had regular clearance as trading 
vessels. On board the one was the brisk old General Milans 
del Bosch, and on the other, Lopez de Ayala, the speaker of 
the Spanish Assembly to-day.* 

Again, on the evening of the 10th, a traveling carriage, 
emblazoned with # ducal coronet, might have been seen dash- 
ing down the Strand of London, and turning at the Somerset 
House, cross the Waterloo bridge, whence it plunged into the 
South-Western railway station. A valet descended from the 
box, opened the door of the carriage, and guided his master and 
mistress to the waiting train. He was a short, wiry man of 
medium build, about fifty-three or four years of age. He was 
dressed in the full livery of an English servant, and though 
there was a foreign savor about, his manner, he seemed at home 
in his rdle. He accommodated himself in a second-class coach, 


* Both Milans and Ayala have died since this was written. 
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as became his caste, and the door was closed and locked by the 
guard. It was the last Indian mail, and the train flew over the 
fields and bridges of pleasant England, to the town of South- 
ampton. It was the same at which Philip the Second, had 
landed in 1554 when he came to marry Mary. But now our 
travelers, arrived at the dock, soon disappeared from the deck 
of a large Peninsular and Oriental steamer about to cast off for 
Bombay. The names of the noble master and mistress need 
not be exposed; but the valet was Don Juan Prim, Count 
of Reus and Marquis of Los Castillejos. The party were 
“booked ” for Gibraltar. 

The next morning an official looking gentleman called at 
the residence of Prim in London. “Can I see the General ?” 
said he to the servant. “ You can, sir; be so good as to step 
into the library.” Presently the servant returned with the 
message that his master had gone out to the club to read the © 
foreign journals. Satisfied, the emissary took his leave. That 
same day a cipher telegram was despatched to the Spanish Gov- 
ernment couched in these words: “ Prim is here.” 

The three swift winged messengers were on their way. T'wo, 
with their singular freight, were battling with the billows of 
the ocean, and one was skirting the sunny Andalusian shore 
between the white Chiclana and the foreland of Trafalgar. 

The “ Delta” arrived at Gibraltar on the evening of the 16th. 
Three men rowed to the shore and concealed themselves in a 
coal barge. They were Prim, Sagasta, and Ruiz Zorrilla. In 
twenty-two days they will be the Government of Spain. A 
fourth man (Angulo) appeared on the barge and received his 
instructions. The next morning he presented himself at the 
office of a well known shipper and desired to charter a small 
steamer. “ What is the service?” demanded Mr. B. “Secret 
service.” ‘TI cannot accommodate you without farther explan- 
ations.” “Well, then, I am authorized to say that General 
Prim is here, and to-morrow the squadron will rise at Cadiz.” 
“Not a steamer only, but my person and my fortune are at 
your disposal,” responded the delighted son of the Rock. 

The evening of the 17th of September, 1868, was dark and 
threatening on the southern coast of Spain. The city of Cadiz 
is built on the expansion of a narrow causeway, running six 
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miles out into the sea. On this point of Europe is spread a 
population of 70,000 souls. The land extremity of the chaus- 
sée fans out into what is the proper Island of Leon, named 
from the famous Ponce de Leon. Then comes a frith, and 
beyond, the main land. Before you lies the broad haven, 
formed by this mighty mole of nature, and the curving coast- 
line. Opposite, the towns of Rota, the classic St. Mary’s of 
the Port, and the Island City, are dimly outlined in the fading 
landscape. : 

The sun had now slipped beneath the troubled clouds into 
the bosom of the Atlantic, casting back fitful glories against 
the towers and belvideres of the ancient city. The castle had 
fired the signal gun, and the echo of answering shots had 
slowly died away. Flag after flag had settled from the bas- 
tions, the forts, and the shipping in the harbor. The public 
promenades run along the broad sea-wall, and at even-tide the 
traditional beauty and chivalry of Cadiz are there in pictur- 
esque type and costume. Here and there in the gloaming rise 
the shapeless hulks of monster war-ships.)s They have just 
arrived from the Biscay shore. From the side of one of them 
a bronze-hued light still throws a dim hue over the rising 
vapor of the funnel. The squadron is here. The admiral is 
at his post, and seems to be anxiously waiting. The expected 
guests are nearing. There is a strange admixture of heroism 
and treason abroad in the night air. Heroism and honor and 
popular acclaim, if all succeed ; treason and obloquy and death, 
if all fail. 

Swiftly the day had faded and the beacon on Sebastian an- 
swered to the beacon at Rota, and they flashed their welcome 
rays far out on the surging sea. 

On a sudden four colored rockets shot across the sky in the 
offing and burst into a thousand stars. It was the precon- 
certed signal; Topete and Malcampo saw it from the pilot- 
house of the “ Zaragoza.” Then there was a light at the lad- 
der, and the measured music of the oarsmen blended with the 
moaning of the waves. A solitary steam-whistle was heard 
and the echo of a chain. Presently a steam launch brooded 
along like a shadow out into the unseen beyond. An in- 
bound vessel rounded to and hailed the launch. ‘ Which is 
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the Zaragoza?” cried a voice. “Follow us.” “Who are 
you?” “The commander of the Zaragoza; who are you?” 
“ We are all friends |” 


Arrived on board the flag-ship, Prim and admiral Topete 
held a long conference. The latter was pledged to the Duke 
de Montpensier, as the Liberal Union candidate to the throne. 
The motto of Prim was that of the Progresistas—“ the Nation 
shall decide.” Topete anxious to gain over the general, bad 
sent a steamer for him to England, together with a large sum 
of money from Montpensier. Prim had returned both unused. 
Hence the long struggle between the unionist and progresista, 
which only ceased two years after, when Topete, standing at 
the dying couch of his opponent, “saw the Revolution and 
the honor of his country wounded and bleeding.” Now, how- 
ever, the first step was to achieve what all were united in de- 
siring—the ejection of the Queen of Spain. In this there was 
no division. 

Early the next morning, the 18th of September, a dozen 
ships of war were drawn up in line of battle in the inner Bay. 
At a signal from the “ Zaragoza” the air seemed filled with gay 
bunting of every hue, which suddenly shrouded the frigates, 
alow and aloft, as with butterfly clouds. The yards and rig- 
ging were peopled as by magic with marines. The decks 
sparkled with the instruments of music, and flashed with gor- 
geous uniforms. From the flanks protruded grim messengers 
of death in long dark parallels. At last a half dozen signal- 
flags fluttered at the spanker-peak of the admiral-ship. The 
screws revolved; the procession moved. Past Puntales and 
the historic Trocadero, the squadron curved in front of the 
astonished city. Then arose the thunder of revolt; eight thous- 
and voices, blended with the crash of ordnance, pealed forth the 
ery of freedom and the chorus of the national anthem. 

The population, wild with enthusiasm, poured forth from the 
narrow streets and thronged the sea-wall. The flat roofs of 
the white houses were swarming with agitated life. The proc- 
lamations of Topete and Prim were being read aloud to ex- 
cited groups, and the placards of the Governor denouncing the 
treason were repeated with the sarcasms of savage triumph. 
Bands of young men paraded the principal thoroughfares sing- 
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ing the Hymn of Riego and the forbidden ballads of Fernan- 
do’s time. 

Meanwhile the stirring words of Prim were producing their 
effect on the garrison : 

“To arms, citizens, to arms! Enough of patient waiting. The crisis of humil- 
iation has been reached, the hour for Revolution has come! Let the war-cry be 
the only cry of all good Spaniards to-day. Let every liberal forget his discords 
and lay the strife of parties on his country’s altar! Throughout the wide family 
of freedom, let there be but one ambition, war; one aim, victory; one banner, the 
regeneration of our country. Spaniards, soldiers, countrymen, the patria needs 
your help! Forget not the cries of your fathers, your sons, your brothers. To 
arms with the weapons you have; wait not to look for better, for all are good 
when borne for our country’s honor. 

“ And so let us regain our trampled liberties. Let us recover the traditional 
pride of our ancient character. Let us once more excite the admiration of the 
world, and prove ourselves to be worthy sons of noble Spain! Spaniards, liberty 
for ever! The sovereignty of the nation forever.”* 

These and such words, added to other arguments that 
appealed to the public consciousness, produced the desired 
effect. The shouts of the army in revolt burst on the air 
amidst the wildest enthusiasm of the population. 

The news of the uprising of Cadiz and the return of Serrano 
and Prim, flew over the land. The entire province of Anda- 
lusia adhered to the movement on the 19th and 20th. Gen- 
eral Serrano, who in the meantime had arrived, took immediate 
steps to organize an army and march toward Madrid. Juntas 
or local committees were formed in the revolted districts, and 
men and money were not wanting. Prim sailed away with the 
fleet to support the uprising along the Mediterranean coast; 
while confederates were moving in Galicia and the North. 

By the 26th of September, the new army of liberation had 
advanced to beyond Cérdova, at a place called the Bridge of 
Alcoléa. There the forces of the Government awaited them 
for the decisive combat. 

We left Queen Isabella in August on the Cantabrian coast, 
preparing for the Imperial visit. The Court had returned 
from Lequéitio to San Sebastian on the 16th of September. 

* For copies of the original Proclamations of Topete, Prim, and the Generals: 
issued that day and the following, [ am indebted to our most obliging and efficient 
Consul at Cadiz, Colonel Duffié, from whom also on my last visit there in 1877, in 


the Spanish fleet with the King, as the correspondent of the London Times, I re- 
ceived many important favors. 
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On the morning of the 18th, the Emperor of France with his 
family and suite, set out by train from Biarritz for the Spanish 
frontier. They had passed St. Jean de Lux and reached Hen- 
daye, the final station. The boundary river, Bidasdéa, lay at a 
biscuit’s toss. On the left the abrupt slopes of the Pyrenees, 
whose tops were lost in clouds ; to the right the serrated line of 
the Biscay coast stretched far away toward the West. In front 
was the border station of Irun, and across a frith the pictur- 
esque old town of Fuenterrabia. 

In this interesting corner of France, the people speak four 
languages. Children of Iberian autochthons and Aquitanian 
settlers, their home speech is Basque and Béarnais; with the 
stranger they use Spanish and French. 

The train was beginning to move forward to the Inter- 
national Bridge. The French guard at the northern end, the 
Spanish guard at the southern, were each lifting their weapons 
to present. In the station of Irun, the bright uniforms of 
Royal courtiers could be seen turned toward France. Some- 
thing has happened? ‘The train slows, and at last comes to a 
full stop. A telegram is brought by an officer. The Em- 
peror reads. The squadron revolted at Cadiz! Prim and 
Serrano there with the exiles of July! This was worse than 
Mexico, even to the man of Strassburg, of Boulogne, and of 
1851. The interview would not take place. It was no time 
to make an alliance with a crumbling throne. The Holy 
Father would have to look elsewhere for support; Spanish 
troops would henceforth be at the orders of the nation. 

So the chef was summoned ; the engine reversed, and the 
convoy retraced its route to Biarritz.* The Emperor was 

* As this is an obscure and much disputed point in history and may be more 
so, I desire to leave the exact record. The Paris Patrie of the 19th, dated one 
day in advance as usual in France, said: “To-day [the 18th] the Emperor, 
accompanied by the Empress and Prince Imperial, will visit their Catholic Majes- 
ties in San Sebastian. Their Spanish Majesties are at the palace of the Infante 
D. Sebastian. A committee of the grandeza proceeded to the frontier to receive 
their Imperial Majesties.” The France of the same date knows still more: “ We 
learn that the Emperor has gone (est allé) to-day to San Sebastian to visit the 
Queen but just returned from Lequeitio.” The Constitutionnel quoted La France 
without comment next day. The Jowrnal des Débats had “ no doubt that the con- 


ference took place on the 18th.” Not till the evening of the 20th did the Minister 
of the Interior transmit an official communiqué to the press admonishing it that 
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pale, they said; it was but the opening of the first act in the 
drama entitled Sédan. 

The movement of Cadiz became known at San Sebastian on 
the afternoon of the same day. The inhabitants took in the 
flags and decorations with which the presence of a transient 
court is féted in the provinces. 

The union of the two great liberal parties as represented in 
Serrano and Prim, was too significant not to augur triumph 
from the start. Besides it was patent to all that the monarchy 
was in a deplorable state of abandonment. The most distin- 
guished statesmen, ambassadors and generals, had thrown up 
their commissions and retired to voluntary exile. The leading 
Provincial governors were absent on leave from their respective 
charges. Most of the cabinet officers, foreseeing the end, had 
accompanied the court. The Minister of Public Works had 
gone to Aragon to inaugurate an industrial exhibition. The 
department bureaus in Madrid were in the hands of subordin- 
ates. Gonzalez Bravo had resigned twice since they had left 
the capital: once in July at La Granja, and again at the Escorial 
in August. Worried with the rumors of seditious measures in 
preparation, and incapable of averting them, he wrote in 
despair toa friend: ‘This petty police warfare is killing me. 
I am tired of squibs; let big shot come, and I shall know where 
to strike.” He wanted “big shot.” Topete had furnished 
them. 

On the first vibration of the fatal wires, Isabella knew her 
doom was sealed. The cloud that had hung over the throne 
vanished and disclosed vacuity. Smarting under the wounds 
of ingrates; writhing under the silent contempt of the “ par- 
venu of Biarritz;” anticipating the sentence of a merciless 
world, and dreading its cruel decrees more than those of a mer- 
ciful God, she summoned her expiring cabinet. The session 
was a stormy one; it lasted all that night, until the dawn of the 
19th. No one may report in our day all the ravings and 
the interview “had not taken place” (n’a pas eu lew)! My information is from a 
distinguished eye-witness of the movements of the train. Castelar says in his 
usual equivocal but eloquent way, “When the interview was just in the act of 
being solemnized, not without great repugnance on the part of the Tuileries, the 


bomb burst at the feet of the banquet table prepared to do honor to the Imperial 
family of France.”—Movimiento Republicano en Europa, Mad., 1877, p. 632. 
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recriminations that passed in that council. No one that walks 
these lower grades of civil life can comprehend the rage of the 
wretched woman as she saw the attitude of men like those who 
now sought her overthrow. Every charge that confers honor ; 
every title that bestows distinction among men, were the gift 
of the ill-starred queen, and she was overwhelmed at the bare 
conception of such faithlessness. 

She declared that the world would rather listen to the 
specious vaporings of scandal than to the Christian suggestions 
of acommon humanity. That men will never rise higher than 
Olympus in their theology, whence their Jupiter still descends 
with inflated cheeks to avenge the petty spites of mortal frailty. 
That as for the Spanish people they were easily goaded to 
enthusiasm in any cause by the magnificent rhetoric of Castile. 
In her youth she had heard the shouts for Isabella and the Con- 
stitution alternate with cries for Don Carlos and the Inquisition. 
Her nation was superstitious and despotic to the core, whatever 
the code or government might be. Toleration of the letter, 
neutralized by the fanaticism of the spirit. Social ostracism 
for convictions of conscience. Deep-seated, unfathomable 
national sentiment against the superficial crudities of written 
law. ‘That all varieties of fraud and falsehood were committed 
in the name of liberty. Conspiracy would be sanctified by the 
adroit recapitulations of history and the enameled disavowals 
of ambition. But history is an universal arsenal which fur- 
nishes weapons for every banner. That the cry of Cadiz in 
1868, like the cry of Quiroga in 1820, like the cry of Argiielles 
in 1810, was but the scream of a faction; not the majestic pro- 
test of the nation. 

Thus Isabel IL. raved and wept before her astonished 
cabinet. She had forgotten the divorce from the crown pro- 
nounced by her people in 66, and renewed in the last three 
years. So, blinded by ambition, she cast away the lessons of 
her father, confounding patrial duty with treason. 

The rest must be soon told. The ministers resigned and 
Manuel Concha became dictator of the realm. He divided the 
land, as the augurs of old did the sky, into four zones, over 
each of which loyal men were set. He put the country under 
the law of the sword and hastened to the swaying capital. 
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On the 29th it was all over. The field. of Alcoléa on the 
banks of the Guadalquivir, had been the valley of decision to 
the sovereign. Her best friends had done for her all that duty 
and honor could demand. Their mission was discharged with 
her reign. Fifteen hundred had poured out their precious life 
in either cause. Her General had been loyal to his trust, and 
sealed his valor with his blood. 

That 29th of September, 1868, the date of the Spanish 
Revolution, was a bitter one to Isabella. It was a two-fold 
anniversary. Thirty-five years before, on that same day, her 
father, Ferdinand VIL, had breathed out his troubled spirit. 
Thirty-five years before, on that same day, she became the 
Queen of the Spains. And now in eleven short days, she had 
been despoiled of her ancestral throne, by that same Spanish 
people whose attachment to the native monarchy had ever 
been proverbial. The hitherto secret committees now came 
forth as provisional governments. To them the dependents of 
the late situation handed over their powers. No telegrams, no 
reports, no bulletins come to Isabel now. Her very name re- 
verts to the simplicity of private life. Henceforth she is known 
as Dofia Isabel de Borbén. The sceptre has slipped from her 
grasp; her crown is an empty jewel. 

The Central Junta of Madrid telegraphed to “know why 
San Sebastian hesitates to join the Nation.” The Governor 
informed the wretched Queen as the executioner reminds the 
condemned. ‘Oh yes! she would go to-morrow;” she could 
not go that day. The people of San Sebastian were too gal- 
lant; the Spanish people too chivalrous, not to comprehend. 
The nation could afford to wait a little over a history, an 
agony, like this. 

The next morning, the 30th, the ex-queen emerged from her 
lodgings at about ten o'clock. Her attire was neglected, her 
hands ungloved. She wore a gray impermeable cloak, and a 
French straw bonnet garnished with a crimson plume. Her 
face was ruddy and swollen; a forced smile lingered on her 
lips. King Francisco followed pale and haggard. He was 
plainly dressed in black without insignia. As they passed to 
their carriage a group of Frenchmen cried feebly, but politely, 
Hommage a la Reine. She turned and said: “To the French- 
men thanks for their courtesy.” 
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At the door of the station there was still the faded trumpery 
of a floral arch crowned by two Spanish flags. Within, there 
was a guard of soldiers and a waiting crowd. No bustling 
inspectors flourished as usual their lace and gold. The engine 
slowly backed to the train which pointed toward France. 
Ten—five. There was the roll of adrum. The soldiers pre- 
sented arms. The eager crowd looked up; many whispered 
jesella! It was she. 

Father Claret led her in. Nervously he held out bis fingers. 
Nobody wanted the proffered blessing, not one advanced to 
receive it. The archbishop of Cuba forgot that it was a judg- 
ment day. The king-consort followed next, never so insignifi- 
cant as now; then Don Sebastian and the Princess. Alfonso, 
though a child of only eleven years, bustled about to hide his 
emotion, as though he fully comprehended the situation. The 
three little Infantas ran up to the train enchanted at the pros- 
pect of a ride in the cars. Their innocent jubilee forced the 
tear from the eyes of many who saw it. The mother appeared 
resigned now, but it was the resignation of a dream. Her 
eyes wandered or glistened with a filmy stare. At one time 
she turned to the crowd on the platform, as if they could save 
her now. They were the same that in 1840 took her in their 
arms, while they drove her mother to exile. But to-day Isabel 
stands before them as Maria Christina did then. Those Octo- 
ber days in Valencia call to these September days in Guiptz- 
coa. ‘ With fate,” says the Arab poet, “it is idle to reason.” 
So the convoy moved away from the station, and the people 
cried, 


“LONG LIVE SPAIN!” 
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Articte II1.—THE PERSONALITY OF GOD. 


Mikrokosmus. deen zur Naturgeschichte und Geschichte der 
Menschheit. Versuch einer Anthropologie von HERMANN 
Lorze. Leipzig: Verlag von S. Hirzel. 1856. Vol. IIL, 
Ch. 4. 


Translated by W. HASKELL, Ph.D. 


Belief and Thought—The Evidence for the Existence of God— 
Impersonal Forms of the Supreme—I and not I— Objections to 
the Possibility of the Personality of the Infinite. 


Our reflections have hitherto been occupied with the 
natute of finite things and the possible apprehensions of 
their mutual connection: we have, as yet, hardly attempted 
to explain the idea of that one Being, which, however, 
under the name of the Infinite, we regarded as indispen- 
sable to any comprehension of the finite. At this point the 
course of the inquiry must of itself have led to such an 
attempt; for, however firmly we may be obliged to put away 
all expectation of explaining how reality in general is produced, 
still, in the very act of affirming a dependence of the finite 
many on the infinite One, we at the same time affirm a contin- 
uous relation of reality to reality; and we must acknowledge 
it as an admissible problem to determine, as far as possible, the 
import of this relation. 

It would not, however, be for our advantage just here to 
make further development of this inquiry strictly from the 
mere metaphysical impulses which have hitherto been our 
foundation. In the circle of religious thought, we find the 
results of this inquiry richly developed, and that in a form 
which cannot fail to win our most careful attention, for the 
very reason that, in addition to theoretical needs, the attempt 
is made to satisfy the heart and the conscience. We wish to 
connect our researches with this well known development, 
taking as the object of our reflections, not the metaphysical 
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postulate of the Infinite, but rather the complete conception 
of God, which is intended to satisfy that postulate along with 
other demands. 

We must bestow at least a passing notice on the doubt 
which would just here remind us that it is useless to make 
philosophical inquiries into those high questions which can 
be adequately answered only by the new and peculiar organ 
of faith. According to our view of the origin of religious 
truth will be our judgment of the work which remains for 
scientific investigation. If religion were merely the offspring 
of human reason, then philosophy would be the one sufficient 
instrument for its discovery and exposition. If reason is not 
able of itself to discover the highest truth, if it stands in need 
rather of a revelation which is either comprehended in a single 
historic act of God or is unceasingly renewed in the hearts of 
men; even in that case, reason must be in a condition to under- 
stand the revealed truth, at least so far as to recognize in it the 
satisfying and convincing conclusion of the upward tending 
lines of thought upon which it had been impelled by its own 
necessities to enter, but of which it had not been able to reach 
to the end. 

For all religious truth must be a moral good, not an exercise 
of curiosity. It may, therefore, be allowed to contain individ- 
ual mysteries which are beyond the reach of reason; but only 
so far as they are indispensable satisfactorily to introduce 
other truths which are intelligible and of great value. The 
secrecy of a mystery is, of itself, no ground for honoring it. 
On the contrary, constant secrecy, perpetuated on principle, 
would be a ground of indifference towards that which thus 
refused to come into connection with the necessities of our 
souls. Finally, it would be least of all in keeping with the 
idea of a revelation to revel in mysteries which are intended 
to remain mysteries. 

But then, admitting the existence of mystery in general, 
what is the knowledge of mystery? Does not the nature of 
faith consist in this very thing, that it affords a certainty of 
that which is beyond the reach of knowledge, a certainty of 
what it is, as well as of the fact that it is? And does not all 
science, at the end of its researches, come back to a belief, the 
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certainty of which can be neither proved nor disproved, a 
belief that we have grasped the highest truths, from which 
flow all the evidences of other knowledge? Certainly there is 
in this rejoinder a kernel of justice; but the essential differ- 
ence between scientific faith and religious faith remains no less 
clear. Scientific faith gives immediate confidence only to gen- 
eral laws which in innumerable conceivable cases show what 
relations a manifold material assumes under determinate con- 
ditions. When it affirms that everything conceivable is like 
itself, that like causes under like conditions produce like effects, 
and under unlike conditions unlike effects, that every change 
is preceded by a cause, all these laws are general truths, which 
do indeed tell us what must, of necessity, eventually take 
place when a case of their application occurs, but which have 
nothing at all to say of a reality which does occur. The 
essential truths of religion all bear an opposite character. 
They are assurances of reality, whether of a Being or of an 
event or of a series of events; assurances of a reality which, 
when once it is acknowledged, may, indirectly at least, be 
made the source of general laws, but which, of itself, is not 
law, but fact. 

Now those general truths to which the scientific apprehen- 
sion yields unconditional belief, are at bottom only the peculiar 
nature of the apprehending reason itself, expressed in the form 
of the fundamental laws which govern its proceedings; and we 
may conceive that reason, being unable to escape from its own 
being, is overpowered by the evidence of these rules of its 
thought which it cannot evade. But the soul cannot attain to 
a direct consciousness of more than its own being. It cannot 
have inborn revelations of facts which are not included in itself, 
even though the worth and significance of these facts may be 
great beyond all comparison. Religious faith should be.com- 
pared, not with this immediate evidence of the ultimate funda- 
mental laws, but with another element which joins in building 
up our knowledge, that is, with the intuition which gives to 
those fundamental laws their significance and to the general 
laws the cases to which they apply. 

To be sure, the sentieut faculty gives us the complete signifi- 
cance of its own impressions as revelations, which can only 
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be taken as they are. Thus we have neither ground, necessity 
nor means of revealing the reality which gives rise to an impres- 
sion of color, nor can the judgment show, by the application 
of any conceivable labor, how this color is to be regarded. It 
is, and is as it is, by the immediate revelation which is made to 
our sight. Now something like what we here experience 
under the influence of physical excitements we may pass 
through under the immediate inworking of divine power within 
the soul: faith would be the apprehension of the supersensuous 
fact revealed to us by this inworking. 

Herein, too, lies a truth, and more than in that first compar- 
ison. But every sensuous impression is, of itself considered, 
only a mode of our existence, of our condition. Of itself it 
gives no knowledge of an actual condition of things, of itself 
alone it forms no experience. Yet again, it is only our thought 
which possesses itself of the manifold revelations of sense, and, 
by comparing or connecting them, or explaining their given 
connections, constructs from them the knowledge of a fact. 

We could hardly help viewing the inworkings of God upon 
the soul in the same manner. The cognition of a fact cannot 
be regarded as anything immediate, which the soul receives 
ready made, without activity on its own part. Only the occa- 
sion can be given it to produce that cognition by the exertion 
of this activity, and only in that process does any appropriation 
of truth consist. As the sensuous perception, of itself, only 
supplies an impression, so this inworking would produce only 
a feeling, a frame of mind, a manner of being impressed ; this 
experience would amount to a revelation only through a work 
of the reflective faculty, which might analyze its content and 
bring it to a connected system of ideas which should be clearer 
and more easily attached to our conceptions of the real world. 

This cannot always happen. Much of this inner life of the 
believing soul must always remain subjective experience; nor 
is it, by any means, the least valuable part of our faith which 
lies thus beyond the power of expression. Rather the best, 
the fairest and most fruitful which we can experience will always 
transcend the formulas of knowledge, and will really exist in us 
only in the shape of this living activity. 

It cannot be our business to interpret this wealth of inner 
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experiences, either that part of it which rises above knowledge, 
or that which is too minute to be transformed into knowledge. 
Only that can hold our attention which not only the individual 
in his raptures sees without being able to express, but which 
every one can communicate to others as a possible common 
good ; and we must be able either to establish it as truth or as 
convincing probability on grounds whose strength every hu- 
man reason must acknowledge, or else confirm it by refuting 
the objections which threaten to discredit our faith as a possi- 
ble solution of the enigmas which press us. 


In the arguments for the existence of God, reason once 
sought to solve the essential part of this problem of the explan- 
ation and justification of its faith. To this mode of proceeding 
it would be unreasonable to object that it sought to exhibit the 
Supreme, which according to its own supposition is uncondi- 
tioned, as at the same time a necessary and conditioned result 
of truths whose validity, since they are made to enter as 
grounds of belief, ought to precede and outweigh that of the 
reality which is proved by them. This fault has not always 
been avoided, it is true; but these arguments, like all re- 
searches which work backward from results to causes, can only 
be intended to reach our knowledge of the principle from the 
given consequences of that principle; and, even in regard to 
this, they presuppose the unconditioned validity of a truth 
which binds together the whole world, and which allows us to 
conjecture the principle of all things in it. 

The carrying out of this undertaking, however, seems to 
have shown that the human understanding has not received 
with sufficient fullness those data of reality of which it stood 
in need, in order, under the guidance of general laws of reason, 
accurately and fully to attain the end for which it is striving ; 
and that this is the case, even without taking into account the 
accidental errors in which it has been involved on the way on 
account of its inability to criticise its own desire. With just a 
few backward glances, we now fix our eyes upon the circle of 
thought which our earlier reflections have already oom us 
sufficient occasion to enter. 

From the accidental and conditional nature of everything 
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which belongs to the world, the cosmological argument leads 
at once to the existence of a necessary and unconditioned be- 
ing; and it regards only an absolutely perfect being as capable 
of being unconditioned. We give the name of accidental to 
that which happens in connection with the working out of a 
purpose, as an undesigned additional consequence. For the 
means which we are compelled to use, besides the qualities by 
which they serve our purpose, always possess other qualities 
which have no value to us or which positively hinder the at- 
tainment of our object. Yet, since they are present, we can- 
not leave them out of account; and these peculiarities, on 
their part, act with an energy restrained only by the general 
laws. 

In speaking of the course of nature, inasmuch as we believe 
that an intelligent plan underlies its succession of events, the 
term “accidental” applies to all that which is regarded only 
as an inevitable result of the means and laws by which na- 
ture at a given moment acts, and not as a part of nature’s plan 
itself. Being thus destitute of aim and purpose, the accidental 
has only grounds and causes by which it is produced in con- 
nection with actual results. Apart from this connection, how- 
ever, the simple fact of being or happening can, of itself, be in 
general neither necessary nor accidental. For that which is then 
signified by the term “accidental,” the fact of being, when that 
which is either might not be at all or might be otherwise than 
it is, is not a peculiar and, of course, imperfect mode of being 
in opposition to which another, better mode is conceivable ; 
but any one of the events which go to make up the sum total 
of reality is accidental in the sense that we can conceive of its 
not being, or of its being otherwise than it is. The only thing, 
indeed, which is necessary, and whose non-existence is incon- 
ceivable, is a conditioned event which, as a result, is deter- 
mined by that which produces it, as an effect is determined by 
its cause, or as a means by its end. On the other hand, the 
conception of a separate being, altogether unconditioned, yet 
endowed with necessary existence, is wholly impossible. If, 
then, accident is so often denied as an element in the constitu- 
tion of the world, and necessity is so eagerly claimed for it, the 
reason is that both terms have lost their proper signification 
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and become expressions of value. Accidental then means that 
which exists, indeed, but has no motive which can justify its 
existence; necessary means not that which must be, but that 
which is so unconditionally valuable that by its value it seems 
to deserve unconditional existence. Only in this sense can we 
claim that the highest governing principle of the world is one 
whose existence is necessary. On the contrary, it would lead 
to an entire misunderstanding and to confusion of ideas, to 
represent God not only as really existing, but as existing of 
necessity. All religious needs are fully satisfied by the proof 
of his actual existence. To attempt to show his necessity 
would be not only a needless overstraining of our claims, but 
would involve the contradiction of making God dependent 
upon some higher power which would include the constraining 
cause of his existence. 

Similar remarks apply to the other part of the cosmological 
argument, Perfection can be unequivocally affirmed only 
when it denotes an agreement between the nature of an object 
and a standard to which that nature is bound to conform. 
Hence only the want of an obligatory performance constitutes 
imperfection; but that is not imperfect which merely in a gen- 
eral way lacks some conceivable excellence. That in this case 
also we speak of imperfection, results from the fact that the term 
perfect, likewise, has lost its proper meaning of conformity to 
a given standard, and been transferred to the independent 
signification of that which is directly praiseworthy, and in 
itself desirable. Now if anything fails to satisfy the demands 
of its own nature, we may perhaps have reason to assume that 
it has been prevertited from attaining the aim of its being by 
some external force; but the bare absence of some conceivable 
beauty or excellence does not show the dependence or condi- 
tionality of that which is, in this sense, imperfect. Much less 
is unconditional existence the exclusive right of the most 
excellent; it can belong to the indifferent and the small as well 
as to the significant and the great. 

So, then, from the conditionality and conditional necessity of 
all individual reality in the world, the cosmological argument 
can only infer a final reality which, without being conditioned 
by anything else, simply is, and simply is what it is, and may 
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at the same time be looked upon as the sufficient ground 
through which all individual reality is, and is what it is. And 
this understanding of the evidence now makes it clear that of 
its own force it does not attain to the religious conception of a 
God, but only to the metaphysical conception of an uncondi- 
tioned being, it would not be able so much as to establish the 
unity of that unconditioned being. It is perhaps possible that, 
in its further development, the demand for some sort of an 
unconditioned being might be connected with a demand for his 
unity. But the argument before mentioned has shown no 
such connection; and thus it does not contradict the assump- 
tion of an indefinite number of world-beginnings or of actually 
existing beings. On the contrary, man, in his stady of the 
world, will hope to find in this very multiplicity an explana- 
tion of the manifold phenomena of the world much more easily 
than in the unity of the supreme Principle. 

The teleological argument seeks to attain to a certainty of 
the real existence of God from the evidences of design in the 
world. This argument, in order to carry conviction, must 
rigorously answer several demands, which, as we have long 
ago seen, it can only satisfy with various degrees of proba- 
bility. It would first have to show that there is in the world 
a connected adaptation of means to ends which cannot rise 
from a purposeless combination of forces, but must have risen 
from an intelligent design. But we have seen that, even 
where there is a conscious purpose, the adaptation to an end is 
only realized by the use of means, and that what is willed 
follows as a necessary consequence from the connection of 
these means. We have seen, too, that even the connection of 
the means with this result is possible only when the connect- 
ing purpose works alike on every one of those means with a 
blind force which, according to general laws is able so to move 
that on which it acts as to bring it into the desired connection 
with the rest. Hence, though it is highly improbable, it is 
always possible that a course of natural events, without de- 
sign, should of itself have taken all the steps which, under the 
guidance of design, it must have taken in order to bring 
about the adaptation to a given end; and thus the claim first 
set up cannot be fully met. 
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We succeed no better in fulfilling the second demand, which 
was to show that the adaptation of means to ends not only 
presents itself here and there, but that it pervades the world 
harmoniously and without exception, so that not only do the 
acts of intelligence happen in accordance with it in a general 
way, but the unity of one supreme purpose embraces all. 
How far does the actual knowledge which we have derived 
from experience fall short of this proof? How much appears 
altogether obscure, aimless, or even a hindrance to purposes 
which might otherwise be supposed ! 

The few brilliant examples of a harmony which even we 
can at least partially discern, examples which are most abund- 
antly furnished in the kingdom of living creatures, may per- 
haps, where faith in God has been already won, strengthen it 
in the conviction that, even in that which we do not under- 
stand, the same wisdom, in its unity, may be working out its 
purposes; but the empiric knowledge of the adaptation of 
means to ends in the arrangement of the world affords no 
sufficient means of gaining a secure faith in the first place. Of 
itself alone, this know!\ze would be much more likely to 
engender a polytheistic belief in a multitude of divine beings, 
each ruling a separate province of nature according to his 
individual character, and their various modes of government 
uniting to produce a certain general concord, to be sure, but 
not a universal harmony. 

Not merely lack of experimental knowledge but internal 
difficulties still further hinder us from fulfilling the third de- 
mand, which was to show that the creative Wisdom, in the 
carrying out of its,purposes, never experiences opposition and 
is moreover never compelled to the production of that which is 
of no value to its purpose, only under these conditions could 
the Wisdom be at the same time almighty. But observation 
shows us much which our limited knowledge, at least, can 
only regard as an incidental result of a struggle between a 
fashioning design and the independent, opposing natvfre of the 
material which is to be fashioned. Even in our general re- 
flections we cannot form a clear conception of a purpose with- 
out thinking also of an independent material in the elabora- 
tion of which that purpose finds its realization. Thus all our 
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consideration of the adaptation of means to ends leads us only 
to the idea of a governor of the world, instead of that of a 
Creator which we were seeking. 

Finally, how far we are from satisfying the fourth demand, 
the demand for proof of the unconditional worth and holiness of 
the aim which we plainly see pursued in the government of 
the world, may be seen by a glance at the development of the 
doctrines which have sought to satisfy it. Be it that philoso- 
phy has often set before us as supreme, unconditionally holy 
purposes manifest in the government of the world; many 
things in which the living sensibility perceives no value, be it 
_ that, in the evils of the world and the consistency with which 

the bad is developed, popular faith and dogmatic theology find 
occasion for dividing the sovereignty of the world between 
God and the devil, while consoling themselves over the appar- 
ent discord by the belief that this, too, has a solution beyond 
the reach of human insight. But that which is beyond the 
reach of human insight, though it may be an object of faith, 
yet cannot be adduced as an argument for that which it is de- 
signed to explain. Thus the teleological argument is destitute 
of any binding force, however great and unmistakable may be 
its efficacy in summing up the best of our knowledge of the 
world for the strengthening of our conviction. 

Perhaps if we attempt less at once, we shall accomplish 
more on the whole, and the fundamental thoughts which ani- 
mate these arguments may be made valuable in another way. 
The cosmological argument, in its pursuit of the full concep- 
tion of God, proceeded too quickly to affirm the supreme per- 
fection of the unconditioned before it had securely established 
his unity, a thing which the thought of the conditionality of 
all things or even the thought of a natural course of events in 
general included in itself. It is not the adaptation of means to 
ends, for this is of doubtful value, but the general fact that 
there is a course of events in which occurrences are connected 
according to general laws, must have led to the necessary unity 
of the fundamental principle of the world. 

But we will not repeat this consideration, to which we have 
already attended, and have devoted anew the beginning of 
these researches. We believed that we had found the impossi- 
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bility of any pluralistic view of the world which pre-supposed 
a multitude of independent, real, original beings, and yet 
believed itself able to produce an order of events from their 
reciprocal action according to general laws. When plunged in 
the depth of contemplation in carrying out such a theory, we 
might say as much as we pleased that from the many one 
truth might result, and that for the many, each of which at first 
existed in a world by itself, there was yet the possibility of a 
union in which they should come to exercise a reciprocal influ- 
ence; yet we should have found that neither was conceivable 
apart from the original essential unity of all reality, a unity 
whose activity, after it works and because it works, may appear 
as a working which is united according to law through a gen- 
eral truth, and introduced truth relations between the indi- 
vidual elements. After this unity of the unconditioned and 
of all finite limitations had been established, we might seek 
to determine its conception by the more significant predicates 
which transformed it from the conception of an infinite sub- 
stance to that of the one living God. 

That which has sought to aid the teleological argument in 
this attempt seems to me more energetically expressed in the 
despised form of the ontological argument, though to be sure, 
on account of the scholastic setting in which it was unfortu- 
nately placed, the fact is little recognized. That the conception 
of the most perfect of all beings includes reality as one of his 
perfections, and that therefore the most perfect being is a neces- 
sary being, is so manifest a fallacy that, after Kant’s incisive 
refutation any attempt to defend it would be useless. In a 
freer form of reflection, Anselm had discussed the thought that 
the greatest of which we can conceive, if we think of it only as 
conceived, is less than that same greatest if we think of it as 
existing. No one will succeed in developing a logically con- 
vincing argument out of this consideration any more than out 
of the other; but the manner in which it is taken up seems to 
reveal another leading thought which seeks expression through 
it. For what would be the result if that highest perfection of 
which we had thought merely as a thing thought of, were less 
than some reality? Why should this thought disturb us? 
Manifestly, because it is an immediate certainty that the great- 
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est, the fairest, and the most valuable must be reality, and not 
mere thought; because it would be of itself intolerable to think 
of an ideal that it was a conception which the thought, indeed, 
in its working had wrought out, but which in reality had no 
existence, no power, and no importance. The reality of that 
which is perfect is not a thing which we proceed to infer as a log- 
ical consequence of its perfection ; but, without going through 
the form of an inference, we immediately feel the impossibility 
of its not being, and all appearance of establishing it by reason- 
ing serves only to place the immediateness of this certainty in a 
clearer light. Were there no greatest in fact, there could be no 
greatest in thought; and it is quite impossible that what is 
greatest in thought should not exist in fact. 

We may yet make many other attempts to exhibit the 
intrinsic necessity of this conviction as something which can 
be logically proved ; they will all fail. We cannot establish 
by thought, we can only feel, that anything beautiful is 
beautiful, or that a certain disposition receives the approval of 
conscience ; only certain easily-understood cases are excepted, 
in which we take something compounded or derived, or some- 
thing which is yet not clear, and, by a brief process of logical 
analysis, subordinate it to something more general with which 
an immediate feeling had already connected those determina- 
tions of value. And just as little can we now establish from 
any general truth the right by which we connect with what is 
valuable that claim to reality. Even the certainty of this 
claim belongs rather to those inner experiences with which, as 
with the given object of its labor, the mediate, inferring, limit- 
ing activity of our understanding more nearly connects itself. 
As an immediate certainty of this sort, this conviction lies at 
the foundation of the ontological argument. It is this, too, 
which carries the teleological argument far beyond the conclu- 
sions which its own insufficient premises would, of themselves, 
have allowed. For let the sway of intelligently-working. sig- 
nificant moral forces even over a small part of the world be 
proved by actual experience. In this case the quiet extension 
of the same process, even to the affirmation of the existence of 
a wisdom, beauty, goodness, and power pervading all the 
world without exception, rests not merely on the ordinary log- 
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ical error of generalizing a truth which has been found to hold 
good in particular cases; but it is supported by a vivid feeling 
that it is just the proper thing for this most perfect and great- 
est Being to be perfectly and all-comprehensively real. Yet, 
at the same time, however strong this conviction may be, and 
however satisfying to us its evidence, it shares with the other 
experiences of faith the formal indeterminateness of their con- 
tent. For it leaves us in doubt what the reality may be which 
the Highest and Worthiest must possess; it feels confident 
of knowing only this one thing, that that which is highest and 
best must be one with the infinite; which, in our theoretical 
investigation of the world, we found ourselves compelled to 
recognize as the true reality. 

The grounds which justify this attempt to blend the actually 
existing with the worthy in forming the idea of the living God 
belong, however, to the intermediate steps of the course of 
thought which we may with propriety pass over; the more be- 
cause the following discussion of the results to which the attempt 
has led will include also our opinion of their right and wrong. 

The two distinct series of attributes through which we strive to 
comprehend the existence of God to call to mind the two impulses 
from which arose the idea of God and the belief in him. The 
metaphysical attributes of unity, eternity, omnipresence and 
omnipotence make him the ground of all reality of the finite; 
the ethical attributes of wisdom, righteousness, and holiness, 
satisfy the desire, in the highest reality to find also the highest 
worthiness. We have no need to mention in detail these attri- 
butes, or to touch upon the vexed questions which hover over 
their mutual limits; the only thing which is of decisive im- 
portance for us is to attain to a clear conviction respecting the 
form of existence which has given to this collective idea of all 
perfection its determinate shape, and at the same time, of 
course, to many of those attributes their special signification. 
If this discussion, which is already hastening to its close, 
could be drawn out at leisure into a systematic and complete 
statement of the argument, it would be very easy, from the 
foregoing researches into the nature of existence, to develop 
with certainty the answer which we should have to give to this 
last question as to the nature of that infinity which we there 
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found. But, just because it is so easy silently to supply this 
passage, we would regard the goal to which it would lead, the 
conception of a personal God, as already reached ; and, against 
the hesitation which would doubt the possibility of his exist- 
ence, we would maintain that conception as the only logical 
result to which our inquiries could lead. 

This desire of the soul to seize as a reality the highest at 
which it can guess, can be satisfied by no other form of exist- 
ence than personality ; nor can any other be allowed to enter 
the discussion. So firmly is the soul convinced that living, 
self-possessing, self-enjoying personality is the indispensable 
condition and the only possible dwelling-place of all good and 
all good things, and with so much of silent contempt is it 
filled toward all apparently lifeless existence, that we always 
find a religion near the time of its origin occupied with the 
beginnings of its myth-making, in order to transform natural 
reality to spiritual. But religion has never felt the need of 
tracing back spiritual activity to blind reality as a firm ground. 

From this right way, the progressive improvement of the 
reflective faculty first made a long diversion. Man’s increas- 
ing knowledge of the world brought more plainly into view 
the demands which must be made of our conception of God, if 
it was not only to contain within itself all that was greatest 
and worthiest, but to contain it in such a form that it might 
appear as the creating and controlling cause of all reality. 
The more refined observation of the spiritual life, on the other 
hand, revealed the conditions with which the development of 
personality in us finite beings is connected. Both trains of 
thought appeared to unite as far as this, that the form of the 
spiritual life is incompatible with the idea of the highest exist- 
ence, and the form of personal existence with the idea of the 
infinite spirit. , 

Now arose the attempts to seek, in conceptions of an ever- 
lasting order of the universe, of an infinite substance, of a 
self-developing idea, more satisfactory forms of existence for 
the Supreme; and to think lightly of the form of personal 
existence which the unprejudiced mind had hitherto regarded 
as the one thing worthy of notice. Of the infinitely diversified 
forms which these views have assumed, it is enough for our 
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present purpose briefly to explain the three already mentioned, 
so as to show why they are untenable. 

How noble may be the motives and what the moral earnest- 
ness which may lead the mind, in opposition to a crude human- 
ization of the divine Being, to resolve the conception of that 
Being into that of a moral government of the world, is fresh 
in memory to this day. Yet Fichte was wrong when, with 
inspired words, he set up the sublimity of his own conception 
in opposition to the ordinary, illiberally conceived idea of the 
personal God. He believed that in his own conception he 
possessed the loftiest because he sought it; but he would have 
perceived that it was not to be reached by this road, if he had 
just then traveled it to the end. The question how an order of 
events is conceivable as a supreme principle cannot be avoided 
on the plea that a principle cannot be expected to give a his- 
tory of its own origin. He who regards personality as an im- 
possible conception of the Godhead and prefers some other, 
will, at least, have to show that his own can be maintained 
against all objection, for he cannot make satisfaction for an 
impossibility by a further assumption of an unproved pos- 
sibility. 

Now, of course, the sufficient reason which must ever forbid 
our setting a system of natural law in place of God lies in fact 
in the simple thought that no arrangement can be separated 
from that which is arranged, and still less can it precede it as a 
conditioning or producing force; it remains always as a rela- 
tion of that which is, after and because it is. If, then, it is 
nothing else than an arrangement, as its name indicates, it can 
never be the arranging Power which we seek, and which the 
ordinary conception of God, however unsatisfactory in other 
respects, rightly defined in this, that it saw in him a real being 
and not merely a relation. 

In dealing with these high questions, however, where we are 
often enough made to feel the imperfection of human speech, 
names rarely mean exactly what they say, but commonly 
either more or less. Moreover, it most frequently happens 
that what we ought either to add, in thought, or take away, 
cannot be united with the rest of their signification without dis- 
pute. On this account all the various opinions which we here 
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recapitulate will complain of our statement of their position that 
God is a system of natural law, as a misunderstanding. 

In the first place, then, the system of natural law ought not 
to enter into that setting up of the world over against God 
which is involved in the ordinary idea of the extramundane 
Deity. This place must remain vacant, for it is an impossible 
place which nothing can fill. Then again, to know order only 
as a relation established by an Orderer, would only betray the 
inability to understand true reality. For true reality is vivac- 
ity, happening, becoming, through and through, without any 
residuum of dead substance; not, of course, an indeterminate 
activity, but one which, with unvarying consistency, deter- 
mines itself according to the connection of one purpose. And 
yet, if we more carefully analyze the import of these enthusi- 
astic conceptions in order to express it, will they not bring us 
back to the very doctrine which their advocates are so anxious 
to avoid ? 

We have already had occasion to show how far from possible 
it is, by the notion of a natural law of mere phenomena, to avoid 
assuming a reciprocal action of things or to explain their visible 
workings. Even if it were clear what was meant by saying 
that a law ruled, it would still be incomprehensible how things 
or phenomena caime to the point of obeying it. Only an essen- 
tial unity of all existence could make the varying states of one 
effective conditions of change in the other. The general sys- 
tem of nature which here takes the place of that law, claiming 
at the same time to rule the moral world, is open to the same 
criticism. Nor is it doubtful to us, “but most certain, nay the 
ground of all other certainty, that there is this moral order of 
events in the world, that every rational individual has his deter- 
minate place assigned and calculated according to his work; 
that all his fortunes are results of this plan ; that without it no 
hair falls from his head and in its sphere of working no spar- 
row from the roof; that every good action succeeds, every bad 
one fails; and that to those who do but love the good aright, 
all things must work together for good.” (Fichte, S. W. V. 
188.) 

And yet, how can we think all this? Or, more correctly, 
what do we think when we think it? Could that order of 
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events ever unite multiplicity into the unity of any determinate 
relation, or maintain it in this unity, if it were not present in 
each individual of the many, and if it were not at the same time 
sensitive to every event which might take place among the rest 
and able to force the reciprocal relations of all into the designed 
form by changing their situations more or less, according to 
their departure from this purpose? This is not a subtilizing 
construction by which we sought to show how that order is 
produced ; but it is the analysis of that which we must think 
in thinking that which is ascribed to that order. 

And now, after all which we have hitherto discussed at such 
length, we could not say just how this conception of an order 
which is influenced by facts, and, according to the influence 
which it receives and to its nature, reacts upon the facts, could 
still differ from the true conception of a being. To call that, 
however, merely an order, is a misunderstanding prompted by 
an opposition which feared erroneous conceptions of Being, and 
persisted in trying to attach its own more correct ideas to a 
conception with the rest of whose import it is wholly incom- 
patible. 

If, now, the idea of an active order cannot be prevented from 
going back, in form, to that of an ordering being, the idea of a 
moral order goes still further. Is it possible to conceive of a 
Being who, with purposeless activity blindly working on the 
course of events, irritated by a state of things whose influence 
he feels, partakes every moment of the improving impulse, 
through which that universal sway of the good would be 
secured? Can we conceive of a Being destitute of skill to 
assign to each his "place, or to calculate upon the work of each, 
or to discern the good of the good action, or the bad of the bad 
action; a Being which could not, with its own living love, will 
the good and realize it, yet could so mislead us as to appear 
capable of all this? The theory is not permitted to refuse an 
answer to this question; for, in presenting each view, we must 
take account also of the necessary points of relation without 
which its own meaning would remain incomplete. But who- 
ever sought to answer it by devising a purposeless, blind, 
impersonal mechanism whose impelling motive, however, was 
the good, would plunge himself deep in those inextricable 
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sophistries among which the great mind whose wanderings we 
here deplore, felt compelled to reckon the conviction that 
reasonality was the one conceivable form of the Supreme Prin- 
ciple of the world. 

Whether the answer to this question is necessary to establish 
the life of that Principle, may appear doubtful. I believe that 
it is necessary. The conviction of the prevalence of that sys- 
tem of natural law may be sufficient for directing our action 
and for consolation when we see its apparent barrenness of 
result. But the conception of the Supreme in the form of a 
personal God is the point to which the religious feeling was led, 
by the needs of humility and the desire of being able to honor 
and love, impulses to which that religion of the stern fulfill- 
ment of duty has given too little hearing. 

Not even the narrow space which we were able to employ in 
presenting these views stands at our command for the others 
which we have mentioned above. The common admission of 
the essential unity of the fundamental principle of the world 
connects us only in appearance with the pantheistic adoration 
of the infinite substance. The ideas which we have formed of 
the significance of reality remove us, in other respects, so far 
from the pantheistic circle of thought that no brief explanation 
of our relation to it is possible. Pantheism admits as existence 
what we can conceive only as phenomenon. Take, for exam- 
ple, the world of space with its extension, its forms, its increas- 
ing activity. Pantheism can conceive of this as an inexhausti- 
ble life-force of the Unconditioned, and of a Unity which may 
find expression in these forms and their changes; as if it were 
thereby accomplishing something. But to us all this was only 
the shadow of a genuine, supersensuous being and happening. 

Hence pantheism might think it possible to regard the spirit- 
ual world as a detached flower on the vigorous stem of natural, 
blindly-working reality. To us it had become impossible to 
conceive of spirit as springing from that which is not spirit; on 
the contrary, we felt compelled to look upon all unconscious 
being and happening as a phenomenon whose form and content 
is derived from the nature of the spiritual life. Metaphysically, 
we could admit, as a possible conception of the world, no form 
of panthcism which did not disclaim all inclination to conceive 
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of unbounded reality in any other form than that of the spirit- 
ual. But religiously we do not share the disposition which is 
wont to rule the pantheistic fancy ; the disposition to lower all 
that is finite in comparison with the infinite, the inclination to 
regard all which is of value for the living mind as merely tran- 
sitory, vain and perishable compared with the majesty of the 
One, upon whose formal peculiarities of greatness, unity, eter- 
nity and inexhaustibility all reverence is concentrated. But 
this, as well as the cause which prevents us from recognizing 
the supreme Principle of the world in an infinite, self-conscious 
Idea, finds a place later, so far as it is possible, in passing, to 
notice the objects of so endless a contest. 

I cannot be conceived except in opposition to a not-I; hence 
personal existence cannot be affirmed of God without bringing 
him within the limits of conditionality through another; and 
these limits would militate against his existence. 

At this thought the objections return which are made to the 
personality of God on the score of theoretical knowledge. In 
order to judge of their value, we shall be obliged to examine 
the apparently clear import of the Jaw which they take as their 
starting-point. For it is, after all, not without its ambiguity. 
It may mean to affirm that what is denoted by the uname I is 
comprehensible to the analytic reflection only through its rela- 
tion to the not-I. It may just as well mean that it is not con- 
ceivable that this which is denoted by the term “I” cannot be 
made matter of experience unless that opposite is experienced 
at the same time with it. It may finally mark the existence 
and active influence of a not-I, as an indispensable preliminary 
condition of the {-hood of that being on which the infiuence 
works. 

The references which our conception required for the explan- 
ation of its object, make in general no distinction in regard to 
its nature. They are not so much conditions of the possibility 
of the thing as conditions to us of the possibility of conceiving 
it. But the special nature of the case before us seems to intro- 
duce what is not included in the general case. For even in the 
act of forming a conception consists the I-hood ; and hence that 
which is necessary to carry out the conception is here at the 
same time a condition of the thing. The first two explanations 
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which we gave to the law appear, therefore, to blend in the com- 
mon affirmation that “I” signifies nothing in opposition to not- 
IT, and that it can become matter of experience only in that 
opposition. Whether we find ourselves able to assent to this 
affirmation or not, depends partly on the way in which we fix 
the meaning of words. This much we see at first, that I and 
not-I cannot be two ideas each of which owes its whole signifi- 
cance solely to its opposition to the other. In this way both 
would remain without significance, and, in case neither of 
them, apart from this opposition, had its own fixed sense, not 
only would all ground of distinction disappear, but all the sig- 
nificance of the question which of the two opposites had to take 
the place of the I and which of the not-I, would be lost. 

Language has given only to the “I” an independent name of 
its own. To the not-I it has given only a negative expression 
of what “I” includes, without giving any name to what is in- 
cluded in the not-I itself. That being, therefore, to which it is 
appointed, within the circle of the opposition which has arisen, 
to be “TI,” has the cause of its appointment in its nature, which 
was manifest before the opposition, although the’ predicate 
which it has won while it stands in opposition to the other did 
not belong to it before the opposition appeared. 

If, now, this is to remain the meaning of the name, if the 
being is to be “I” only in the moment when it distinguishes 
itself from not-I, we have no objection to make to this use of 
speech, but we would in that case change our own. For it is 
not our idea, but that of our antagonists, that personality is to 
be found exclusively where the self-consciousness itself, in 
thought, sets itself as “I,” over against the not-I. We are sat- 
isfied, for the establishing of that self-hood which we seek first 
of all, with just the nature by which, when the opposition rises, 
the being becomes I; and we are satisfied with the nature even 
before the opposition rises. Every feeling of pleasure or pain, 
every kind of inward enjoyment, contains for us the original 
ground of personality, that immediate, independent existence 
which all later developments of self-consciousness may perhaps 
explain, by oppositions and comparisons of thought, and whose 
value they may increase by these explanations, but which they 
do not produce by these means. 
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It may be universally true that only he can say “I” to him- 
self who thinks of himself in opposition to a not-I, and distin- 
guishes himself from it. Yet in that case, that he may not mis- 
take himself and confound himself with the not-I, thus his dis- 
tinguishing thought must be accompanied by a certainty of his 
own self as an immediate fact of experience, by an independent 
existence which is earlier than the distinguishing relation by 
which ‘‘I” is placed in opposition to not-L. 

We have been already (I. 270 ff.) brought to the same result 
in an easier way by another consideration, to which we may be 
allowed here to refer for the sake of completeness and clearness. 
We there found that all self-consciousness rests on an immedi- 
ate feeling of self which can by no means rise from a percep- 
tion of our opposition to the outer world, but on its own part 
is the cause of that perception; so that that opposition can 
be felt as one without an example, comparable to no other dif- 
ference between two objects. Self-consciousness is only the 
later effort of the conscious subject to analyze this fact of expe- 
rience by means of knowledge. In this effort the “I” seizes 
upon itself with all the living power of the feeling, in order to 
gain an ideal image, and, in this way, artificially to transport 
itself for purposes of thought, into the circle of objects, where 
it does not belong. 

And thus, then, we would take our position in regard to the 
first two explanations of the law of which we speak so as to 
grant that “I” is conceivable only in relation to a not-I. But 
we added that it is matter of experience before-hand, outside of 
any such relation ; and just here lies the possibility that it may 
later become conceivable in that form. 

It is not these two explanations, however, but the third, 
which stands most in the way of that belief in the personality 
of God which we are seeking to establish. In the one form, of 
course, in which it sometimes appears, we should not. need to 
make it an object of renewed examination; we might rather 
regard it as finally established that no mechanism of favoring 
conditions, however wonderful, would give self-hood to a being 
in whose nature this independent existence was not implanted 
as an underivable first principle. We might, therefore, pass 
over in total silence all those attempts which have been made 
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to show, by ill chosen analogies drawn from the world of sense, 
how an activity at first merely directed outward from a being 
as yet destitute of identity, through the opposition which the 
world of the not-I makes to it as a surface to a beam of light, 
is turned back upon itself and thus transformed into tie self 
comprehending light of self-consciousness. 

In such representations all is capricious, and not a line of the 
figure employed is valid for the special relation which it ought 
to explain. That outgoing activity is an unmeaning fancy, the 
opposition which it is said to find cannot be shown to exist, 
the result is unproved. That it should be turned back on its 
own path by that opposition is quite incomprehensible; nor 
do we see how, through this turning back it could change its 
nature, and, from blind activity, become the personality of 
independent existence. 

Apart from these follies, which have ruled the circle of our 
philosophic thought more than was reasonable, there is an hon- 
orable form of the opinion which we are combating. This we 
find admitting, of course, that independent existence could 
not be produced by any external influence in a being to whose 
nature it did not belong, yet busily engaged in trying to prove 
that, even in one whose nature was capable of it, it could 
never be developed without the codperation of the external 
world and its educating influence. 

For the impressions from the external world which we must 
await, give us not only all the subsiance of our conceptions, 
but also the occasion for all those feelings in which, while yet 
without a consciously-contrasted relation, to a not-I, the I, 
existing of itself, can enjoy its own existence. We can con- 
ceive of no feeling which a determinate condition of the being, 
a special phase of its activity or its suffering might not experi- 
ence in a determinate form of pleasure or pain. But suffering 
is not possible without an external impulse which excites it, 
nor can there be activity unless stimulated by some external 
object which supplies its goal and direction. 

And, as in particulars, so in the whole. In every individual 
feeling, the independent existence is master of itself only in 
part. Whether it is truly and wholly independent, depends 
on the variety of external impulses which gradually excite 
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the whole kingdom of its nature and make it capable of enjoy- 
ing itself. And as in the construction of all personality con- 
nected with the presence and influence of an external world, 
and on the variety and succession of these influences; per- 
sonality would be possible for God only under like conditions. 

It is not enough that we try to weaken the force of this ob- 
jection by affirming that this educating stimulus is necessary 
only for finite and changeable existence, but not for the nature 
of God, which in everlasting unchangeability, as a self-con- 
scious Idea, always possesses its whole significance in undi- 
vided unity. This affirmation would be very near the truth ; 
but it would injure our conception of God in another way, for 
it would put His being on a level with an everlasting truth, 
though, to be sure, such a truth as is not only valid, but is it- 
self conscious of its own being. We immediately feel, how- 
ever, how far this personification of an idea is from the living 
personality which we are seeking. We are disgusted with the 
artifice which requires us to admire allegorical statues of right- 
eousness and love; not only so, but the speculation provokes 
our opposition at once when it offers us, perhaps, a self-know- 
ing law of identity or a self-conscious idea of God, as the full 
expression of a personality. 

Such a conception is manifestly wanting in one essential con- 
dition of all true reality, the ability to suffer. Every idea 
through which, in our imitative apprehensions, we seek fully 
to express the nature of a being, remains merely the statement 
of a formula of thought by which we fix, for our own contem- 
plation, the inward connection between the living activities of 
the real. Reality-itself is that which interests itself in this 
idea, which feels opposition made against that as a disturbance 
of itself, and which undertakes and wishes the realization of 
that as its own endeavor. 

Only this kernel which cannot be resolved into mere thought, 
whose sense and significance we only live out in the imme- 
diate inward experience of our spiritual being, and always 
misunderstand when we attempt to explain it from any other 
source, is the living subject of personality ; and, on this ac- 
count, personality can never be the peculiar property of an 
unchangeably valid truth but only of a changeable, suffering, 
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and retroacting being. Only hastily, as we pass along, can we 
point out the insuperable obstacles which would lie in the way 
of the attempt to personify ideas, if the process were carried 
further for the purpose of determining the relation in which 
the things so personified stand to the changeable course of 
events. It would immediately show that they are as little 
able to do without supplying a suffering and acting being as is 
the system of natural law which has been already mentioned. 

Yet it is wrong to transfer the conditions of finite personal- 
ity to that of the infinite. For we must beware of seeking, in 
the strangeness which belongs to the external world inasmuch 
as it is not-I, the source of the power by which it calls forth 
the development of the “I.” That is only effectual in this, 
that it gives to the finite spirit incitements to activity which 
that spirit cannot originate from its own nature. It is part of 
the conception of a finite being to have its determinate place 
in the whole, and thus not to be what another is; yet at the 
same time, as a member of the whole, it must, in its whole 
development, be referred to this other and made to harmonize 
with it. 

The forms of the activity of finite existence also well up 
from its own inner self; and neither what is involved in its 
sensuous perceptions, nor its emotions, nor the peculiar quality 
of any of its other manifestations is given it from without. 
But its impulses to action, at all events, do certainly meet it 
from that external world to which it is brought, by the finite- 
ness of its nature, into the relation of a part, which must keep 
the time, place, and manner of its development as marked out 
by the determining whole. No such statement, however, can 
be truthfully made of the Infinite Being, who comprehends all 
the finite in himself, and is the ground of its nature and 
reality. His life stands in no need of an outward impulse, as, 
with strange departure from the right standpoint, we sometimes 
think. From the very beginning. the conception of such a 
being lacks the need which makes that impulse necessary to 
our conception of a finite being, and which makes its efficacy 
conceivable. Being under no obligation to harmonize with 
that which is not himself, he is of himself fully competent to 
possess in his own nature the grounds for every step by which 
his life is developed. 
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A faint resemblance, and yet not altogether an unessential 
resemblance, but, in part, an example of the thing itself, is af- 
forded us by the finite spirit in its course of recollection. 

At first, of course, the world of our conceptions is stirred to 
action by impressions from without; but it widens itself to a 
stream which, without further impulse from the external world, 
can produce enough that is new, through the continuous, recip- 
rocal working of its own movements, and in the operations of 
fancy, in the inventions of the reflective faculty, in struggles of 
passion, it works out a great part of the living development; 
as much, indeed, as the nature of the finite being can receive 
without a continually renewed examination and fixing of its 
place by means of the reciprocal action between itself and the 
whole in which it is included. Thus the falling away of these 
limits of a finite nature brings to the producing conditions of 
personality no loss which does not find its compensation in the 
self-sufficiency of the Infinite. But that conditioning of its 
life through itself, which the finite spirit can only approximate, 
takes place in God without limit; and for him there is no need 
of opposition to an external world. 

The question still naturally remains, what in God corres- 
ponds to the first impulse which the finite spirit receives from 
the external world? But the question itself contains its own 
answer. For, if it be through an impulse from without that 
the spirit receives the beginning of the movement which it 
afterwards carries on through its own force, whence, then, does 
the external world receive the movement which could make it 
capable of giving that impulse? 

A moment’s consideration is enough to convince us that, in 
our view of the world, however it may result, we must some- 
where and somehow recognize the existing motion itself as an 
originally given reality, and that we could never derive it from 
a previous state of rest. And this passing mention may here 
suffice, where we wish not to increase the existing difficulties 
by entering on the question of the nature of time. 

When we describe the inner life of the personal God, the 
stream of his thoughts, his emotions, his will, as everlasting 
and without commencement, as never having been at rest and 
never having been set in motion from a state of repose, we re- 
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quire of the imagination no greater work than is demanded of 
itin every materialistic or pantheistic system. Neither the 
one nor the other can succeed in explaining the existing course 
of events without presupposing either an everlasting, uncaused 
movement of the world-substance, or a determinate movement of 
the world-elements, which is to be regarded as alsolutely original. 
And all parties must bring themselves to acknowledge that the 
division of reality into existence in a state of rest on the one hand, 
and, on the other, a motion which afterwards takes possession of 
that existence, belongs to those which are advantageous only for 
the ordinary undertakings of thought, but which betray their ut- 
ter unfitness as soon as we attempt to rise above the reciprocal 
action of the world’s details to the first beginnings of the whole. 

The objections which are commonly made to the possibility 
of the personal existence of the Infinite did not make us waver 
in our conviction. But, when we sought to refute them, we 
felt that we were assuming a position in which only the strang- 
est perversion of all natural relations could by any means 
place us. The course of development of philosophic thought 
brought us under the necessity of showing that the conditions 
of personality which we met in the finite did not fail in the infi- 
nite; the natural connection of things must much more stimu- 
late us to show that the full personality which is possible only 
to the infinite only is faintly reflected in the finite also; for the 
peculiarities of the finite which we are accustomed wrongly to 
ascribe to its capability of personal existence are not produc- 
ing conditions of independent being, but hindrances to its un- 
conditioned development. 

For the finite being works everywhere with powers which it 
has not given to itself, and according to laws which it has not es- 
tablished, and thus by means of a spiritual organization which 
is realized not in itself alone, but in innumerable others like it. 
Hence, in its contemplation of itself, that being natnrally 
seems to perceive in itself a dimly-discerned unknown sub- 
stance, something which is in the “I,” but is not the “T’ itself, 
and on which, as its foundation, the whole personal develop- 
ment rests. Hence that questioning, which can never be 
wholly silenced, what, after all, we ourselves are, what is our 
soul, what that obscure element is which is incomprehensible 
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to itself, which moves itself in our feelings and our passions, 
but which never rises to complete self-consciousness ? 

That these questions can arise at all, shows. how far person- 
ality is from being developed in the degree which our concep- 
tion of it requires and demands. It can be complete only in 
the Infinite Being, who, in the full survey of his own nature, 
never finds anything involved in his suffering or any law of 
his action which is nut to him perfectly transparent and easy 
of explanation from his own nature. 

Moreover, the position of the finite spirit, which fixes it, as 
a member of the whole, to a determinate place in the order of 
the world, leads to this result, that its inner life is awakened 
by impulses which reach it gradually from without, and that it 
runs on according to the laws of a physical mechanism which 
causes the individual conceptions, feelings, and endeavors to 
crowd and displace each other. Here, therefore, there is a sum- 
ming up of the whole self in a moment; but our self-con- 
sciousness never gives us a complete, connected picture of our 
ego, even of its nature at any one moment, much less of the 
unity of its development in time. We always view ourselves 
from a one-sided standpoint, on which we are placed by those 
activities of our inner being which are just then in operation, 
and by which we are permitted just now to survey but a small 
part of our being. Upon the incentives which come to us we 
ever react according to the one-sided impulses of this acciden- 
tal, partial self-consciousness. Only in a limited sense can we 
say with truth that we act; for the most part action goes on in 
us through the single groups of ideas or feelings to which the 
physical mechanism gives preponderance at any given instant. 
Still less are we altogether under our own contro] in our 
growth in successive periods of time. Much vanishes from 
memory, but most of all the particular frames of mind gradu- 
ally slip from its grasp. Many circles of thought where in 
youth we were at home we can bring back in old age only as 
strange phenomena. There are feelings in which we once rev- 
eled with enthusiasm, to which we can now scarcely find our 
way back, or recall a remnant of their former glow, which 
might cause us to feel again the power which they once had 
over us. There are strivings which we once thought to form 
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the most inalienable kernel of our very selves, which, on the 
changed path by which our later life bas led us, appear to us 
as inexplicable wanderings, the impulses to which have long 
since been beyond our comprehension. 

In fact, we have little ground for speaking of the personal- 
ity of a finite being. It is an ideal, which, like every ideal, is 
appropriate, in its unconditionality, only to the infinite, and of 
which we partake, as of all good, only conditionaily and there- 
fore imperfectly. 


The simpler content of this section hardly stands in need of 
the brief summing up by which we now unite its results to 
those of previous sections. 

Selfhood, the essence of all personality, is not the result of 
an opposition which has arisen or is now arising between “I” 
and “not-I”; but it consists in an immediate, independent ex- 
istence, which, on the contrary, forms the ground of the possi- 
bility of that opposition where such an opposition exists. 
Self-consciousness is the interpretation of this independent 
existence, coming by means of knowledge; and this also is by 
no means necessarily connected with the distinction between 
I and a not-I, which is substantially opposed to it. 

In the nature of the finite spirit as such, lies the reason why 
the development of its personal consciousness can take place 
only through the influences of the totality of the world which 
is not itself, and thus through the impulse of the not-I; not 
because it needed the opposition to something external in 
order to have an independent existence, but because, in this 
respect as in every other, it has not the conditions of its ex- 
istence in itself. This limitation does not meet us in the 
being of the Infinite; He alone, therefore, is capable of an 
independent existence which neither introduction nor further 
development through anything which is not itself, but, in an 
inward activity which has neither beginning nor end, main- 
tains himself in himself. 

Complete personality is found only in God; what belongs 
to all finite beings is only a feeble imitation of it. Finite- 
ness is not a producing condition of that which is finite, but a 
barrier which hinders its full development. 
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Articte III.—MISS BIRD’S JAPAN AND YEZO. 


Unbeaten Tracks in Japan:—An account of travel on horse- 
back in the Interior, including visits to the aborigines of Yezo, 
and the shrines of Nikkdé and Isé. By IsaBetua L. Birp. 
With map and illustrations. 2 vols. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1881. 


THOSE who take up this work, whether for criticism or infor- 
mation, will not be disposed to lay it aside until they have read 
it through, so genial is its spirit, so enticing its narrative. 
They will obtain a full and accurate idea of many things and 
places in Japan of which they were ignorant, and learn to feel 
some of the sympathy its writer has for the people. The gro- 
tesque looking image of the God of Wealth, represented on 
the cover, will attract regard for its merry countenance, so unu- 
sual among the Asiatic idols, where the stolid faces of the Bud- 
dhist gods displease by their inanity, or disgust by their dis- 
torted and savage expression. The three lines of Chinese char- 
acters around it, are, however, not explained on page 2738 of 
the first volume. They are to be read according to their 
Japanese sounds and meanings, which both differ from the 
Chinese use in this case. The line on the right side is to be 
read first, as follows: Cheshi siu Dai-koku-ten, i. e., Dai-koku- 
ten, the Protector of Prosperity. Dai-koku-ten literally means 
Great-black-heaven, but has now become merely the name of the 
God of Wealth. * The next line is the one underneath, which 
reads, Kama-kura Chio-koku zhi, i. e., From the Chio-koku Tem- 
ple at Kama-kura. There used to be a shrine of this name, 
which means the Long Valley Temple, at that former capital of 
Japan, wherein was an image of this deity. The third line on 
the left side reads, Kdbo dai-shi go saku, i. e., Made by the Great 
Teacher Kébo. This man was a distinguished Buddhist 
scholar in Japan, who flourished and taught about a thousand 
years ago, and founded a special school of disciples. This 
image at Kamakura was made under his supervision. Miss 
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Bird fully explains the meaning of the drawing, and the attri- 
butes of Dai-koku, “ the god who leads all men, and fools most ;” 
his picture or image is to be found everywhere. He is widely 
worshiped in China too, but in an entirely different form. 

As we turn over these pages, and remember how recently 
these Unbeaten Tracks were sealed up from the rest of man- 
kind, we recall the words which the angel spake to Daniel, 
twenty-four centuries ago, as he bade him seal the book: 
“Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased.” 
This declaration is certainly now receiving its accomplishment, 
as the steamship runs over the ocean, and touches at every port 
in every land, bringing together the people of every clime to 
visit and trade with those of every other clime, running to and 
fro and learning about each other in a way and at a rate that 
no other agency could accomplish. This fact and its powerful 
influence upon mankind, was strikingly illustrated in 1875, 
when we were on board the Pei-ho, one of the great steamers 
of the French Messageries Line bound from Shanghai to Mar- 
seilles. This vessel stopped at nine different ports on her route, 
timing her arrival at each so as to connect with many other 
side ports, and taking up and setting down her living and dead 
freight wherever she stopped. As she passed through the 
Suez Canal, it was ascertained that there were nearly eight 
hundred human beings on board, and that they spoke twelve 
different languages among themselves all the time. And she 
was only one among the hundreds and thousands of vessels 
coursing their way over the waters; and dovetailing their 
agencies in with that of the more rapid railroad, whose cars 
were ready to meet them on the shores of most of the coun- 
tries they touched. The progress of this intercourse among 
the nations is likely soon to change their relative conditions, 
and bring each to feel the pulsations of the world, thereby ris- 
ing to a better perception of their duties, and perhaps restrain- 
ing them from injustice and oppression. 

Miss Bird’s notes of travel in the unbeaten tracks of Japan 
will make them known in their lights and shadows to her 
readers—her runnings to and fro will increase their knowledge 
of one of the most secluded families of man now existing, and 
inspire the desire that they may share in the general enlarge- 


. 
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ment of the Mikado’s subjects. It is only a few years since 
the whole area of his empire was a forbidden land, and now it 
has been so much crossed and recrossed by the successors of 
Sir Rutherford Alcock, that this enterprising lady had to hunt 
up the out-of-the-way regions of Yezo, and the almost un- 
known Ainos, to find something new to describe. In the sec- 
ond volume, she has furnished more information about their 
present condition, numbers, and attainments than can easily 
be fouad elsewhere. It was between the months of April and 
December, 1878, that she performed her journey ; and since her 
return she has digested her materials into these instructive vol- 
umes. She went to Japan for her health, and was told that it 
had sources of novel and sustained interest; she says: “The 
climate disappointed me, but though I found the country a 
study rather than a rapture, its interest exceeded my largest 
expectations.” We think that our readers will be more grati- 
fied with a resumé of her letters about Yezo and the Ainos 
than with what she found in the more frequented Nippon. 

The island of Yezo has an irregular triangular shape, and an 
area of 35,739 square miles; it is about two-thirds of the size 
of New York state, and one-third larger than Ireland, with an 
estimated population of only 128,000, of which the Ainos are 
reckoned at only 12,281; Miss Bird estimates their numiber at 
nearly twice this figure. Its latitude corresponds in this coun- 
try with that from Long Island to Montreal. Its climate is 
humid and severe, for the Pacific Gulf Stream runs too far east- 
ward to soften its snow and ice into rain during the winter 
months. Altogether it is a neglected region. Its volcanos, 
both active and mactive; its impenetrable jungles, impassable 
swamps, rapid and uncertain rivers, rock-bound coast and 
angry surf, with the central mountain mass, offer few attractions 
to the traveler, and have deterred the southern Japanese from 
trying to subdue and occupy its fertile intervales. Satsuporo 
is the capital, but all the advantages offered to settlers by the 
Kiyoto Government have failed to attract people to take up 
land in or near it. Hakodaté was a hamlet of perhaps 2,500 
inhabitants, when four of Commodore Perry’s fleet anchored 
there in May, 1854, and terrified the inhabitants to such a de- 
gree that they sent their families into the country for safety. 
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In 1859, Mr. Alcock reckoned its numbers at 6,000; and our 
author puts its present population at 37,000, or more than one- 
fourth of the whole island. Its excellent harbor and accessi- 
ble location will always give it the leading place among all the 
towns on the island. 

Miss Bird remained there only long enough to make arrange- 
ments for her intended travel in the interior, such as procuring 
a government passport or shomon to present at the yadoya or 
inns, which would entitle her to obtain lodgings and supplies 
at a fixed rate, and also to hire runners to drag her kuruma or 
barrow to the next station, or, in lieu of men, to hire horses at 
so many sen per 77, or cents per mile. These and other Japan- 
ese words are sprinkled so thickly over her pages as to seri- 
ously mar the pleasure of reading them; and however conven- 
ient the use of native words may have been to her when in 
Japan, she would have done much better to translate, and not 
to transfer them for her English readers. 

Her servant Ito occupies an important niche in her narra- 
tive, and his first experiences in travel in the unbeaten tracks 
were indicative of similar ones to come. It was at the ham- 
let of Mororan. After passing the night in a poor and dirty 
inn, she had seated herself in the barrow to await the arrival 
of the-men who were to draw it, but erelong “the dismal truth 
leaked out that the three coolies who had been impressed for 
the occasion had all absconded, and that four policemen were 
in search of them.” She walked on ahead up the steep hill, 
“and after fuming for two hours at the waste of time, she was 
overtaken by Ito with the horses, in a boiling rage. ‘They’re 
the worst and wickedest coolies in all Japan,’ he stammered ; 
‘two more ran away, and now three are coming, and have got 
paid for four, and the first three who ran away got paid, and 
the express man’. so ashamed for a foreigner, and the Govern- 
or’s in a furious rage.” The ‘horses,’ as she calls the runners, 
acted as might have been expected of men forced to do what 
they did not know how to do, and hated to do at all. She 
would probably have had similar experience in any part of the 
world, for “as if on purpose, they took the vehicle over every 
stone, and into every rut, and kept up a savage chorus of haes- 
ha, haes-hora, as if they were pulling a stone-cart.” 
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At the next post, the transport agent refused to supply run- 
ners, saying that no one in Horobets would draw a barrow. 


“ But on my producing the shomon, I was at once started on my journey of six- 
teen miles with three Japanese lads,—three Ainos, who ran out of the house, 
took the kuruma, and went the whole stage without stopping. They took a boy 
and three saddled horses along to bring them back; and rode and hauled alter- 
nately, two youths attached to the shafts and one man pushing behind. They 
were very kind and so courteous after a new fashion. that I quite forgot that I 
was alone among savages. The lads were young and beardless, lips thick, mouths 
very wide, and I thought they approached more nearly to the Eskimo type than 
any other. Masses of soft black hair fell on each side of their faces. The adult 
man was not a pure Aino; his dark hair was not very thick, and it and his beard 
had an occasional auburn gleam. I think I never saw a face more completely 
beautiful in features and expression, with a lofty, sad, far-off, gentle, intellectual 
look, rather that of Sir Noel Paton’s “ Christ,” than of asavage. His manner was 
most graceful. He spoke both Aino and Japanese in the low musical tone, char- 
acteristic of. Aino speech.”—Vol II., pp. 37-39. 

After a lonely travel of some days, partly in this way, more 
frequently on horseback, and once rowed upa stream in a dug- 
out, taking up with such treatment and food as the Ainos’ ham- 
lets afforded, Miss Bird reached one named Biratori, than which 
a lonelier place could scarcely be found. 

““ We stopped at the chief's house, where we were of course, unexpected guests, 
but Shinondi, his nephew, and two other men came out, saluted us, and with most 
hospitable intent helped Ito to unload the horses. It is a large house, the room 
being 35 by 25, and the roof 20 feet high, entered by an ante-chamber, in which 
are kept the millet-mill and other articles. The inside is pretty dark, and Shinondi 
taking my hand, raised the reed curtain which conceals the entrance into the 
actual house, and led me into it. He retired a step, extended his arms, waved his 
hands inward three times, he stroked his beard several times, and then indicated 
by a sweep of his hands and a beautiful smile that the house and all it contained 
were mine. His mother, who was splitting bark by the fire, also waved her 
hands; she is the queen-regnant of the house.” 

A greater contrast among human beings could hardly be 
imagined than the two women thus brought together under one 
roof. The mother was over eighty years of age, and alternately 
regarded the visitor with apathy, suspicion, kindliness and curi- 
osity, according to her various moods. She was always engaged 
in splitting and knotting bark for dresses; and her thick yel- 
low-white hair hung in shocks, the tattooing round her mouth 
had nearly faded, and no longer disguised her really handsome 
features. Her expression was severe and forbidding, with a 
stern suspiciousness, and her guest adds: 
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“T have come to feel as if she had the evil eye, as she sits there, watching, watch- 
ing, always, and for ever knotting the bark thread like one of the Fates, keeping 
a watch on her son’s two wives and other young women who come in to weave. 
I see her eyes fixed upon me now, and they make me shudder; but she is certainly 
very handsome, and it is a European, not an Asiatic beauty.” 


Three days were passed in this house, and when Benri, the 
real chief, came back, he exerted himself, with all the dwellers 
in Biratori, to entertain their amiable visitor. Her presence 
had been a great event in their monotonous life; for, by ask- 
ing them questions about everything connected with it, she had 
given them many ideas upon her own, and elicited the human 
sympathy which follows kindly acts. She says, as her sojourn 
came to anend: 


“The glamour which at first disguises the inherent barrenness of savage life has 
had time to pass away, and I see it in ali its nakedness as a life not much raised 
above the necessities of animal] existence, timid, monotonous, barren of good, 
dark, dull, without hope and without God in the world; though at its lowest and 
worst considerably higher and better than that of many other aboriginal races. 
sme They have no history, their traditions are scarcely worthy the name, they 
claim descent from a dog, their houses and persous swarm with vermin, they have 
no letters, are clothed in the bark of trees and untanned skins, worship the bear 
the sun, moon, fire, water, and I know not what, and are uncivilizable and alto- 
gether irreclaimable savages ; yet they are, on the whole, chaste, hospitable, hon- 
est, reverential and kind to the aged, attractive, and in some ways, fascinating. I 
shall not forget the music of their low, sweet voices, the soft light of their mild 
brown eyes, and the wonderful sweetness of their smile.” 


In regard to this last sentence, we quote the testimony of 
Admiral Krusenstern who visited Aniwa Bay in 1804, as he 
corroborates it, and from a different standpoint. 


“The characteristic quality of an Aino is goodness of heart, which is expressed 
in the strongest manner in his countenance, and so far as we were enabled to 
observe their actions, they fully answered this expression. These, as well as 
their looks, evinced something simple and noble. Avarice, or rather rapacity, 
the common fault of the South Sea islanders, they are entirely strangers to. In 
Romanzoff Bay they brought fish on board, which they immediately left to us, 
without demanding the least thing in return; and much as they were delighted 
with the presents made to them, they would not admit them as their property 
until they had been frequently assured by signs of their being intended for them. 
i During our visit to one of the houses in this Bay, we observed the hap- 
piest state of harmony in a family which consisted of a few persons. We con- 
tinued in it some hours, and we were scarcely able to distinguish the head of the 
family, so little assuming were even the oldest toward the youngest members.” — 
Voyages, Vol. II,, pp. 71-75, 
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The Ainos have been known, ever since early Dutch and 
French navigators visited them, as the most hairy of the human 
race. Krusenstern examined the bodies of several men, and 
concluded that this feature had been exaggerated. One child of 
eight years old was found to be entirely covered with hair, but 
his parents were no more so than many Europeans, except in 
the abundant covering of their heads. 

Miss Bird gives the following points which came under her 
observation while among them. Her account is somewhat 
condensed so as to give its leading points, rather than quote 
her in full: 


“The men have short, thick, and muscular arms and legs, large hands and feet. 
The bodies, and especially the limbs of many are covered with short, bristly hair. 
I have seen two boys whose backs are covered with fur as fine and soft as a cat’s. 
The foreheads are very high, broad and prominent, and give the impression of an 
unusual capacity for intellectual development; the ears are small, and set low; 
the noses are short, straight, and broad at the nostrils; the mouths are wide but 
well formed; and the lips rarely show a tendency to fullness. The neck is short, 
the eranium rounded, and the lower part of the face small compared with the 
upper; the full eyebrows form a straight line nearly across the face. The eyes 
are large, and tolerably deep set, and very beautiful, a rich, liquid brown color, 
the expression soft, and the eyelashes Jong, silky and abundant. A profusion of 
thick, soft black hair, divided in the middle, falls in heavy masses nearly to the 
shoulders, and restrained from covering the face by a fillet round the brow. The 
beard is equally profuse, quite magnificent, and generally wavy, giving a truly 
patriarchal aspect to the old men, in spite of the yellow tinge produced by smoke 
and want of cleanliness. 

“ Another seaside tribe, whom I saw at Lebungé, differs considerably from those 
of the eastern villages, and two men who were unclothed for hard work in fash- 
ioning a canoe, were almost entirely covered with short, black hair, especially 
thick on the shoulders and back, and so completely concealing the skin as to recon- 
cile one to the lack of clothing. All these Ainos shave off the hair above their 
brows for two inches allowing it there to grow only one inch. On one occasion 
I was ferried over the river Nophobets by an Aino completely covered with hair, 
which on his shoulders was wavy like that of a retriever, and rendered clothing 
quite needless, either for covering or warmth. A wavy, black beard rippled nearly 
to his waist over his furry chest; and with his black locks hanging in masses 
over his shoulders, he would have looked a thorough savage, had it not been for 
the exceeding sweetness of his smile and eyes. 

“T have found that the height of thirty adult men in Biratori ranges from 5 feet 
4 inches to & feet 6} inches ; others have ascertained that the average weight of 
their brain, is 45.9 oz. av., which is said to exceed the mean weight of Asiatic races 
in general, it is only paralleled by that of the races of the Himalayas, Siamese and 
Chinese Burmese. Yet with all this the Ainos are a stupid people.” 
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This hairy people makes one involuntarily think that Esau 
may not have been an unusual specimen of his kind among the 
races of Western Asia. Further research into Japanese annals 
may bring to light some clue as to their origin, which would 
perhaps shed a ray of light on prehistoric times, and the 
existence of the hairy mastodon and rhinoceros in earlier ages 
in these cold, Siberian climes. We make room for one more 
extract from this instructive account of their religious, social, 
and industrial condition. It is her description of the mode of 
tattooing. 


“The Aino women seldom exceed five feet five and a half inches in height, but 
they are beautifully formed, straight and lithe, small feet and hands, well-arched 
insteps, rounded limbs, well-developed busts, and a firm, elastic gait. Their 
heads and faces are small; the abundant hair falls in masses each side of the 
face like that of the men’s. They have superb teeth; mouths somewhat wide, 
but well formed, with a ruddy comeliness about them, which is pleasing in spite 
of the band tattooed above and below, and united at the corners—enlarging its 
apparent size and width. A girl at Shirdéai, who for some reason has not been 
thus marked, is the most beautiful creature in features, coloring, and natural grace 
of form that I have seen in along time. Their complexions are lighter than the 
men’s, and not many here are even as dark as our European brunettes. A few 
unite the eyebrows by a tattooed band so as to produce a straight line. 

“They are universally tattooed, not only with this band about the mouth, but 
with another across the knuckles, succeeded by an elaborate pattern on the back 
of the hand, and a series of bracelets extending to the elbow. The process of 
disfigurement begins at the age of five, when some of the sufferers are yet un- 
weaned. I saw it performed this morning on a dear little bright girl. A woman 
took a sharp knife and rapidly cut several horizontal lines on the upper lip, fol- 
lowing closely the curve of the mouth: and before the slight bleeding had ceased 
she rubbed in some soot taken from the mat above the fire. In two or three days 
the lip will be washed with a decoction of bark to fix the patterp, and give the 
blue look which makes many people mistake it for a daub of paint. A child who 
yesterday underwent this process has a fearfully swollen and inflamed lip. The 
latest victim held her hands clasped tightly together while the cuts were inflicted, 
but never cried. The pattern on the lips is deepened and widened every year up 
to the time of marriage, and so are the circles on the arm. They begin to tattoo 
the arms when the girl is five or six, and work from the elbow downward. They 
expressed themselves as very much grieved by the recent prohibition of tattooing, 
for the gods will be angry, and the women cannot marry unless they are tattooed. 
They cannot give any reason for its universality; it is an old custom, a part of 
their religion, and no women could marry without it.” 


This custom will no doubt gradually disappear with the 
ignorance and prejudice which now cherish it, not only in 
Japan and Yezo, but throughout the Pacific islands and the 
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American continent. The effect of the unclothed body of a 
man, covered with diagrams and pictures in blue, red, and 
brown, as he flits in and out through a crowd of partially 
dressed plain men, as if he was desirous of showing his plum- 
age, is very peculiar. We once saw an exhibition of this sort 
at Simoda in 1854, and the people near by said that the num- 
ber of men in that region tattooed like this man was very few. 
As one examined his pictured skin, it caused a shudder to 
think of the cost in pain and suffering at which such ornamen- 
tation had been obtained. 

During her visit, Miss Bird won the hearts of her hosts by 
her efforts to cure some of the sick among them. One woman 
was suffering with bronchitis and fever; she was lying on a coat 
of skins, tossing on the hard boards of her bed, with a roll for a 
pillow, her husband trying to make her swallow some salt fish. 
The visitor took her dry, hot hand, and after learning all that 
could be ascertained about the case, gave some chlorodyne, and 
left another dose to be given in a few hours. About midnight 
she became worse, and Miss Bird was afraid the family might 
think that the medicine had killed her. As a last hope, a 
portion of brandy and chlorodyne was poured down her throat, 
and then some beef tea. An hour later she was sleeping 
quietly, and at dawn her physician was repaid for these efforts 
by finding the pulse stronger and calmer, and promising a 
recovery. : 

Miss Bird devotes a hundred pages to the description of this 
peculiar people, and has given her account with so much kind- 
liness, consideration, and minuteness, that our interest in them 
increases our esteem for her. The difficulty of satisfactorily 
answering the many questions which arise after reading her 
account in reference to their present low status in social life, 
while kindred in blood with the puny Japanese, and surrounded 
with their higher intellectual and religious attainments, must 
suggest itself tomany readers. If, as many suppose, the Ainos 
once formed the aborigines of the whole range of the Japan 
group, and have gradually fallen back and back until these few 
tribes are left, merely because their dismal retreats are not 
worth dispossessing, it furnishes a strong argument against the 
common notion advanced by some ethnologists that the pro- 
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gress of mankind is upward, and every race will advance if left 
to itself. With the Ainos, there seems never to have been any 
systematic oppression and opposition on the part of the Japan- 
ese, which has driven them into their present fastnesses ; rather, 
idleness, intemperance, and ignorance have wrought out their 
legitimate results, and before the people fade away we hope that 
the healing waters of the Gospel of Christ will come to save 
them from extinction. 

We have gone thus fully into these notices of the Ainos, 
because they are the most valuable part of the book. We can 
honestly recommend her volumes to those who wish to obtain 
a just idea of the present state of the Japanese people and gov- 
ernment. Her real sympathy with their efforts to elevate them- 
selves among the nations of the earth has led to a study of their 
difficulties. She has a desire to bear with their failures, and 
cherishes hopes for their final success. She remarks very 
sensibly : 

“There is a great deal of indiscriminate and unwise laudation of everything 
Japanese, and much harm has been done by it; but, on the other hand, the carp- 
ing and sneering with which every fresh Japanese movement is received in other 
quarters is very unbecoming, and very lacerating to the feelings of a people unduly 
sensitive to foreign criticism. I[ scarcely venture to give an opinion, but it is 
impossible to avoid forming one gradually; and I am more and more inclined to 
think that Iwa-kura, Samé-yoshi, Tera-shima, and others, who have guided affairs 
since the Restoration, are both able and patriotic; that they have shown and are 
showing most extraordinary capacity in the conduct of affairs, hampered as they 
are by the not always harmonious demands of foreign Governments; that though 
they are ambitious, they are also honest men; and that their actions and policy 
prove them to be actuated by an intense desire to promote the national well-being 
and greatness, and not their individual aggrandizement.” 

She also mentions the inherent difficulties in their way aris- 
ing from the lack of honesty among the great mass of officials, 
the general desire to adopt foreign dress and manners, copy 
military and naval tactics, armaments on Jand and water, and 
outside institutions of other kinds, before they are ready for 
them or needed them. Ali these improvements cost money, 
and the issue of kin-sats, or bank bills, offered a tempting device 
“to raise the wind,” which they easily adopted, and are now 
suffering by the depreciation of one-half their value. But the 
greatest makeweight with which the Japanese, as well as the 
two or three nations west of them, have all been handicapped 
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by foreign nations in their path of progress, is the galling 
principle of exterritoriality involved in the existing treaties. 
Its removal and limitation will form the crucial question of 
Japanese and Chinese independence within the present century. 

Miss Bird then compares the present condition of the island 
of Yezo with its former state, as an example of what has been 
done by the present Government at Tokiyo :— 

“We find complete security for life and property—the chief desideratum for 
any government—aborigines enjoying nearly equal rights with their conquerors, 
rapid detection of crime, prisons and hospitals on the most enlightened systems, 
liberal provision made for education and medical aid in remote districts, complete 
religious toleration, taxation on equitable principles, an agricultural college and 
model farms, a custom-house and post-office admirably managed, trade unham- 
pered by vexatious restrictions, and improvements in active operation in many 
parts of the island.” 

Supposing that some of these plans fail of their full accom- 
plishment, is it not a creditable record to the Japanese to have 
even begun them? It is now only twenty-two years since 
Townsend Harris signed a commercial treaty with their com- 
missioners, arranging for a trade between the United States and 
Japan, and completing what Commodore Perry had begun four 
years before. Has Russia begun as much in two hundred 
years for the aboriginal tribes, the Ghiliaks, Manjurs, and 
Goldis, along the Amoor and Usuri rivers; or for the Fiyaks in 
Sagalien island, whom she took under her care from the Chin- 
ese and Japanese within the same period? It is in some 
respects a much better thing fora nation to make even an 
unwise or abortive attempt to do a good thing, than to spend 
her wealth and efforts in costly armies and support soldiers in 
idleness. Those who cannot recognize the mighty workings 
of God’s Providence in these changes and advances in Japan, it 
seems to us could see none of his workings anywhere in the uni- 
verse, or have the least faith in his promises of the final tri- 
umph of his salvation among men. 

After Miss Bird returned from Yezo, she went to the old 
capital Kiyoto, and the narrative of what she there saw and 
heard of the progress of Christianity among the people, inde- 
pendent of government, and sometimes in opposition to its 
orders, may be relied on as a candid account. There is one 
difficulty that a traveler like her meets in describing the intel- 
lectual and moral progress of a people, which is not easily over- 
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come. It is to try to understand what was their condition at 
the first. The starting point in a journey is the index of the 
traveler's progress, and one must look back to the condition of 
a pagan people when utterly ignorant of the great truths of the 
Bible in order to appreciate the advancement in everything that 
can elevate and purify them. But this very advancement grad- 
ually obliterates the ignorance, the pollution, the injustice, the 
cruelty, and debasement, and other features of their former 
state, so that one generation may see such a change in all its 
surroundings as to make the ideas and habits of its grandpar- 
ents as strange as those of the ancient Druids would now be to 
Englishmen. Miss Bird’s two chapters, called A Missionary 
Center, and Kiyoto College, furnish a good account of this 
change now going on among the Japanese, and her criticisms 
on some defects in the mission work in that region, are quite 
just, and show her enlightened estimate of the difficulties which 
attend such work. Everything she says about this branch of 
benevolent labor commends itself for its kindness and candor. 
In order the better to appreciate the full meaning of these two 
chapters, as an index of what has begun and is going on in one 
part of the empire, those chapters in the first volume, entitled, 
Scant Costumes, Dirt and Disease, and Extreme Filthiness, 
should be recalled to mind, that the bright and dark lines of 
the present dissolving views of Japanese life may be brought 
together. Years hence the people themselves will be disposed 
to translate her book into their own language that they may 
understand the better what they once were. 

A resumé of the results of mission work among them is 
contained in the chapter on the Prospects of Christianity, a 
few sentences of which will suffice to indicate the kind of 
progress made. This church at Kobe here mentioned has a 
peculiar interest to us from having been present in 1872 at a 
communion season when twenty-three members were admitted 
to it. 

“T do not share the sanguine expectations of those about meas to a rapid 
spread of Christianity, but that it is destined to be a power in molding the future 
of Japan, I do not doubt. Among favorable signs are that it is received as a life 
rather than as a doctrine, and that various forms of immorality are recognized 
as incompatible with it. It is tending to combine men together irrespective of 


class, in a true democracy in a very surprising way. The small Christian congre- 
gations ere pecuniarily independent and are vigorous in their efforts. The Kobe 
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congregation numbers 350 members and has contributed nearly 1,000 dollars 
to erect a church; it sustains its own poor, provides medicine and advice for its 
indigent sick, pays its own pastor, engages in various forms of benevolent effort, 
and compensates Christians who are too poor to abstain from work on Sunday 
for the loss of the day’s wages. At Oosaka, the Christians have established 
a school for their girls. The Christian students in Kiyoto preach through the 
country in their vacations, and aim at nothing less than Christianizing Japan. 
Women go among the villages as voluntary missionaries to their own sex... . . 
There cannot, however, be a greater mistake than that Japan is ripe for the 
reception of Christianity.” 

These hopes for Christianity should be taken in connection 
with the obstacles in its way, and these Miss Bird fairly enu- 
merates in all their strength and extent. She does not, how- 
ever, bring out the promises and sanctions connected with this 
evangelizing work contained in the Bible, as strongly as we 
would like to have seen done; for she knows full well, that 
the cause is not of man but God. 

We must close these volumes with one more extract, and 
leave our readers to find out scores of similar pictures on other 
subjects. This last one is so much like what we ourselves saw 
in a shop at Nagasaki in October, 1858, that it brings that shop 
and its contents to mind in all their features :— 


“Tn the same street at Niigata with the lacquer shops are the ecclesiastical fur- 
niture shops. At the back of these one can see the whole process as described 
by Isaiah, of graving a god, from the rude block to the last delicate touches. 
There are all the household gods, among which Dai-koku, the grinning God of 
Wealth, never fails to attract one’s attention; and gods of all sizes, from those 
eight feet high down to those an inch long, in gold-embroidered bags, worn as 
charms by children, and others of delicate workmanship, to be carried in the 
sleeves of adults. I have one of the latter representing the Goddess of Mercy. 
The case is a lotus bud, well executed in dark wood, which, on being removed 
leaves a pedestal, on which a draped female figure stands, with an aureole touched 
with gold around her*head, a golden scepter by her side, and one pair of arms 
quietly folded across her breast, while about ten more come out from behind, but 
are so dextrously managed as not to suggest any idea of monstrosity. The expres- 
sion of both face and figure is one of majestic serenity. The whole is about four 
inches high, and is the most exquisite piece of wood-carving that I have ever 
seen. 

“There are gorgeous shrines for temples in which Buddha stands in endless 
calm; and shrines for his disciples, and family shrines of all sizes and prices, from 
bronze and gold at 200 yen, or dollars. down to unpainted wood at a dollar, tab- 
lets for the kai-miyo, or dead name, in black or gold, candlesticks, and incense 
burners in bronze and brass, brass lotuses six feet high, altar-cloths, richly worked 
in gold, drums, gongs, bells, and the numerous musical instruments used in tem- 
ple worship, and hundreds of different articles, more or less elaborate, used in the 
perplexing symbolism of the worship of some of the Buddhist sects.” 
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ArticLe IV.—IRELAND AS IT IS. 


Faweett’s Political Economy. 
Speeches by members of the British Parliament. 
The modern English Histories, etc. 


In many European countries, France, Norway, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Germany, much of the land is held by peasant pro- 
prietors. They cultivate it by family labor. Though much 
of this land was originally poor, “the magic of property” 
says Arthur Young, “turns its sand into gold.” By conse- 
quence, the peasant farming of Prussia, Saxony, Holland, and 
Switzerland is the most perfect, and economical, anywhere 
seen. “Give a man secure possession of a rock, and he will 
turn it into a garden: give him a nine year’s lease of a garden, 
and he will convert it into a desert.”* 

In Great Britain the land laws sanction the accumulation of 
land. The laws of primogeniture and entail favor its retention. 
Slow and costly forms of transfer work in the same direction. 
The effect of this is to lessen the number of small proprietors, 
and even of yeomen; and to keep up a sort of feudalism,—the 
land-proprietors being the “lords,” and the “agricultural labor- 
ers” as they are called in England, the “farm servants,” in 
Scotland, being the “serfs.” The way out of this dependence 
is so open in Great Britain—education, commerce, and manu- 
facture being free—its hardships are not felt. Moreover, the 
British land-owners, living part of the year upon their estates, 
are, in general, more humane and considerate of their depend- 
ants. It is in the writer's more pleasant memories of Britain, 
the villagers—many of them employed by the lord of the 
manor—going out of an evening to the “town’s gardens” to 
cultivate their patches, or gather their crops. These gardens 
are small lots, without marches, given for a nominal rent, to 
those who would raise their own vegetables. Several acres of 
the best land, lying close to the village, were thus divided 
among those living on low wages. Nor was this a singular 


* Faweett’s Political Economy, Chap. VI. 
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case in the Scottish Lowlands. Indeed, in that part of the 
country, Morayshire, and the neighboring counties of jNairn, 
Banff, and Aberdeen, there was, ordinarily, the chance to rent, 
from two to four acres of land, by small tradesmen, or village 
merchants, desiring to keep a horse or a cow. And pasturage 
was easily had for those unable to rent land, whose “ family 
cow” was a household necessity. But here, much depended 
upon the disposition of the land owner, Scottish “lairds” 
being generally more liberally disposed than English lords. 
If a Scotch estate fell into English hands, the result, generally, 
was that the smaller crofts went into larger farms. 

But, when we turn to Ireland, we find that the land, as 
divided for its produce, differs from its division in Great Brit- 
ain, and the continent. Before the famine of 1848, nearly 
all Ireland was occupied by cottier tenants. And this is 
common still. The cottier tenant is a peasant laborer, rent- 
ing his land from the owner, generally through an agent, “ who 
is not always an angel.” The cottier cultivates the land him- 
self. There are in Ireland about 20,000 land-proprietors, and 
between 500,000 and 600,000 agricultural tenants; but one- 
half of the land is owned by some 800 individuals, corporations, 
or companies. Leases are rare. The bulk of the tenants are 
tenants at will. Thus, improvements only invite increase of rent. 
Further, one-half of the Irish tenancies are of fifteen acres or 
under, and of the remaining half, the greater proportion are of 
fifty acres or under. In the disturbed parts of Ireland the 
holdings are especially small. Mr, Foster stated last year in 
the discussion of a Parliamentary Bill, that of 32,000 tenants 
in one county, 17,000 were rated below four pounds sterling 
each. When we consider that in Ireland the laudlord provides 
the bare land, the tenant erects the house, or cabin, the farm 
buildings, the fences, the gates, in fact everything necessary for 
cultivation and drainage, our wonder at its wretchedness is at 
anend. Any change, providential or political, finds Ireland 
prepared for further disturbance. See how it works politi- 
cally. An agent testified that he had the care of two adjoining 
estates, comprising 40,000 acres. These estates had 4,000 ten- 
ants. Each tenant, therefore, averaged ten acres. The two 
owners seldom visited their property, and their agent, who was 
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formerly a Conservative in politics, has been converted to the 
necessity of increasing the number of land-owners, by the action 
of the ballot. Prior to the ballot (a recent reform), landlords 
could compel tenants to vote as they dictated. But the ballot 
has destroyed the political influence of every landlord in Ire- 
land. In this case, there were 4,000 tenants against two 
absentee landlords.* Here, for a wonder, the change worked 
in the tenants’ favor; the testimony, however, shows how the 
unbalanced relations between landlord and tenant affect Ire- 
land politically, and how important a factor the land question 
is, in any proposed reform. 

But, apart from political, or providential changes like flood 
and famine, the holding of land after such a manner, is a hold- 
ing of it for bare subsistence, and not for comfort or improve- 
ment. With 169 people to the square mile, including bog and 
waste, in the words of Justin McCarthy, “offering land for 
hire, is like offering money to a needy spendthrift.” 

And all this liability to distress is increased by the peculiari- 
ties of the Irish people. Barring their religious condition at 
present, here is an intelligent sketch of them, by an American 
just returned from the famished districts : 

“T had not been in Ireland many weeks before I discovered that Irishmen are 
not from choice, but necessity, an agricultural people. There is one kind of indus- 
try in the western half of the island, and all kinds of talent must display them- 
selves in this direction. There is no manufacturing interest there. In the East 
the contrast is great. There, Queenstown, Cork, Dublin, and Belfast make a ready 
market for the products of the country for miles around. But in the West there 
are only Galway and a few insignificant towns. There is no opportunity for the 
exercise of a diversity of talent at home. No matter what a man’s proclivities 
may be they are smothered. He must be a farmer or leave the country. It is 
one of the greatest miseries of the people that they pursue the monotonous path 
of labor, although of necessity they have not the slightest conception of agricul- 
tural science. An Irishman is loyal to his potato, and you cannot by persuasion 
or bribery change his allegiance. He believes in the potato good or bad. Wheat- 
fields are few. Corn-fields are seldom tobe met with. But potato-patches are to 


be seen everywhere. 

The Irish have no agricultural implements, and all modern improvements in this 
direction are unknown to them. Indeed, there is a saying that ill-luck follows the 
plough, and in accordance with that saying the Irishman never follows it. Fur- 
thermore, he has no interest in the land he cultivates. What an anomaly is this! 
A nation of farmers, and yet a nation which has no interest in its own soil! Fur- 
ther, the Irish agriculturist has no interest in the financial condition of his country, 


* Speech of Mr. J. Shaw Lefevre; M. P. 
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nor in its Government. He is as much a serf as the peasants of the feudal ages. 
From year to year he finds himself on the edge of a double famine. If the potato 
crop fails he must starve, and if it rains in August he knows that he has nothing to 
look forward to for the winter. The ghost of starvation oppresses him every night, 
and he stands in constant fear of the morrow. There is consequently not a mo- 
ment in his life when he is not ripe for a revolution. He has everything to gain 
by it and he has nothing to lose.”* 

Great as are the evils, the bad distribution of land is not the 
sole origin of Ireland’s ills. A thoughtful writer, on personal 
investigation, puts the religious condition abreast of the politi- 
cal, in accounting for the present distress.t The recent famine, 
the new agitations, the change in the Imperial government, and 
the growing sympathy with Ireland in other nations, are all con- 
tributing to magnify English misrule, the poverty in land, the 
lack of education and religious enlightenment. Not that new 
agitation or a change of imperial councillors or foreign sympa- 
thy, is necessarily an evil, but a benefit may be handled to 
hurt rather than to help. The fact that the Gladstone govern- 
ment of 1870 did so much for Ireland, seems to be used by its 
opponents to force it, on its return to power, to employ coer- 
cion, while its own preference is for a fuller development of 
the Land Act of 1870. 

If “ history repeats itself,” it seems clear that Ireland’s evils 
are not to be cured by the sword. From the Union with Brit- 
ain to the present day, Ireland has been repeatedly subjected 
to cvercive laws, not applied to other parts of the United 
Kingdom. Sir Robert Peel said, in Parliament, in 1829, that 
since the Union, Ireland had not been governed, for a day, by 
the ordinary law. John Bright sums up the history of Ireland 
thus: “The pivot on which the government of Ireland has 
turned has been force, and arms.” “ All through,” adds Mr. 
Barry O’Brien, “a history of coercion bills, and charitable 
doles, meted out at painfully recurring intervals.” 

Let us here look at what the Liberal party has done, as indi- 
cating what it may be expected to do.t In 1870, the present 
Land Act was pushed through Parliament, with the famous 
Bright clauses wrought into it. Briefly, that measure aimed to 

* Speech by Geo. H. Hepworth D.D., New York. 

+ Rev. James Brand, in the Advance, Jan. 13. 


¢See, for details, the admirable article, by Mr. Henry ©. Adams, in the New 
ENGLANDER, for Jan. 1881. 
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help the land troubles as follows: In Ulster, among other cus- 
toms, there had grown a sanction to tenants’ rights, which prac- 
tically had become law. The tenant claimed a right to hold 
his land, on payment of rent, just as the owner claimed a right 
to receive rent. This shadowy right was upheld by public 
opinion so effectively, that a money value was attached to it, 
and was always salable, at a price equal to several years’ rental 
of the land. The landlord, however, occasionally demurred, 
especially when the right was claimed, or held, by one who 
was not punctual with his rent. He also declined to compen- 
sate the man whom he ejected, for any improvements made on 
lands and buildings. Sometimes he destroyed the tenant’s 
right by an unreasonable increase of rent. The aggrieved cul- 
tivator thereupon drew public attention to his wrongs by shoot- 
ing the landlord, his agent, or the new tenant, just as circum- 
stances counselled. Indeed, the shooting of agents is counted 
a venial offence. A traveler tells of hearing a trader selling a 
gun by auction, at an Irish fair, and gravely commending it as, 
“just the thing to shoot an agent with.” 

When last in office, Mr. Gladstone undertook to reduce to 
order this chaos of centuries on tenant right. Customs became 
laws. The landlord might exempt himself from their domin- 
ion by giving a lease for thirty-one years. If not, and he chose 
to be rid of his tenant, he must pay him a sum which ranged 
from two up to seven years’ rental, as the courts might decide. 
He must, also, pay for improvements, even for unexhausted 
manures. Loans of public money were offered to the occupier 
who desired to purchase his farm, and to owners who wished to 
reclaim waste lands, to make roads, or erect buildings. 

“The Bright clauses of “The Land Act” have been taken advantage of only in 
about 1,000 instances, and the reasons given for this were, firstly, the great cost 
of transfer; and, secondly, the large proportion of the purchase price required 
in cash—viz., one-third. Similar powers to these were conferred upon the Com- 
missioners under “ The Irish Church Act.” These Commissioners were authorized 
to sell farms to the tenants on their paying one-fourth in cash and the rest of the 
price subject to an annuity of 10, 20, or 32 years or a mortgage at 4 per cent. ; 
and of the 9,000 Church tenants, 5,000 were now proprietors. The legal expense 
of conveyance in Ireland was exorbitant. Mr. Murrough O’Brien, in an article in 
the November number of the Fortnightly Review, gave the case of the townlands 


of Erganah, County Tyrone, sold to 21 occupiers at 224 years’ purchase, that was 
224 times the rent, and the cost of the transfer in that case varied from a little 
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over 4 per cent. to close upon 26 per cent. The purchase-money of the whole 21 
holdings was £3,491, and the cost of transfer was £367, 0s. 11d., or nearly 11 
per cent. on the average. He also gave the details of a bill of costs for the con- 
veyance of a cabin and blacksmith’s forge. The purchase-money, he said, was 
£8, and the cost of tansfer £12, 10s. 10d. Notwithstanding these difficulties, 
1,000 tenants had availed themselves of the Bright clauses of “The Land Act,” 
and 5,000 of the 9,000 Church tenants were now proprietors. The same writer 
added shat the Church Commissioners had not yet had to foreclose any mortgages 
for non-payment of the interest or instalments. The arrears due by them at the 
end of 1879 amounted to 10 per cent. of the whole sum receivable, and he said, 
‘I remark among them a general feeling of contentment and self-reliance.’ ”* 


The governmental measures expected are likely to be in fur- 
ther development of this system rather than in the direction of 
the Land League's Reform. This scheme is thus noticed by 
Mr. Shaw LeFevre : 

“The creation of a body of peasant proprietors must be an operation of slow- 
ness, if it is to be just to the landlords; and, on the other hand, any such meas- 
ures as that foresdadowed by the Land League would be a great injustice to the 
landlords, and it would not, he believed, be for the interests of the Irish people. 
And for this reason, it would necessitate the buying out on the part of the State, 
of the landlords of Ireland, and for that purpose probably £250,000,000 of capital 
would have to be raised in England, and the tenants of Ireland for many years 
would have to pay, in interest, what thay had hitherto paid in rent, and all that 
interest would go out of the country; and it would result, as a matter of course, 
that the evils of absenteeism would be very greatly magnified.” 

In the meantime, pending relief, some sort of a force-bill may 
be necessary to secure life and property. It is understood that 
the Land League disclaims assassination and violence. Its 
design is, to render those it opposes helpless. Servants obey 
its commands not to serve certain persons; traders and trades- 
men not to deal with them; even lawyers are not to be em- 
ployed if they help a suspected landlord. This cannot last. 
Other “leagues” are doing more deadly work. In one issue 
of a daily newspaper, Zhe Scotsman, are found the following 
threats, specimens of many others. 

Against lawyers: 

“A meeting of Land League delegates at Ennis on Tuesday decided to have no 


further transaction with the county attorneys who aided the landlords by means 
of ejectments and sent out processes.” 


* Speech of Mr. J. C. Bolton, Member of Parliament for Stirlingshire, 1880. 
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Against ministers—showing an animus against Protestantism, 
which cannot come from the Land League, because, asa League, 
it has no religious bias; moreover, its President is a Protestant: 

“ The Rev. James Warwick, Presbyterian minister of Carrickfergus, has received 
a threatening letter to the following effect: —‘ Mark (skull and coffin), prepare for 


death. You are a marked man. You will get an ounce of lead in your damned 
Orange skull between this and the 17th. You have been watched.’” 


Against those discussing the state of the country : 


“Mr. Joseph Achesone, a prominent tenant-farmer of Portadown, has received 
a letter headed with a coffin and cross-bones, which purports to be signed on be- 
half of the Portadown Conservative Defence Association, threatening him with 
early death by shooting if he does not cease attending at or speaking at such 
meetings as he has been doing lately.” 


Against those who pay their rent: 


“ A daring outrage has been perpetrated at a place called Ardcavan, within two 
miles of Wexford. At about eight o’clock on Tuesday night a shot was fired 
through the window at a well-to-do farmer named Synnot. The shot missed Mr. 
Synnot, but struck his niece in the neck, but, fortunately, the wound is not of a 
serious nature. The only cause that can be assigned for the outrage is that Mr. 
Synnot, who is a poor-law guardian, had paid his rent.” 

Such is the Ireland now under discussion in the Imperial 
Parliament ; and how to deal with it, is taxing Parliament's 
assembled wisdom. 

Whatever may be devised, one thing is clear, reform by 
intimidation and assassination ought not to succeed. In so far 
as the League shows any wisdom on the land question, it runs 
in the direction of the Liberal party’s measures; and it is to be 
hoped that the Irish members of Parliament may help and not 
hinder the land-reform bills. These were among O’Connell’s 
last words in Parliament: “Ireland is in your hands, in your 
power; if youdo not save her, she cannot save herself.” True, 
whether spoken in prophecy or in despair. For, what measure, 
even under O'Connell himself, has Ireland proposed for her 
own relief that commends itself as eminently wise, to Ireland’s 
friends. “The tools to those who can use them,” is a timely 
saying. And, although bad tools in bad hands have been used 
on Ireland, better tools in better hands may do her good. She 
can be well treated by a liberal government, if she will allow 
herself to be so treated. She can treat herself well, by a brave 
use of the wealth of health and hope she has in the patriotic 
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force of her sons, and the family virtues of her daughters. And 
America may do her more good than has been done by alms. 
For, in more ways than one America is Ireland’s friend. Not 
only is it a refuge for the emigrant, but an indicator of the 
directions in which Ireland can be helped. If of the Irish in 
Ireland it may be said, ‘‘ the whole head is sick and the whole 
heart faint,” of the Irish in America it may be said they are 
sitting at peace, ‘clothed and in their right mind.” For (1) 
here they not only can, but do own land; and the Irish earth- 
hunger is sated ; (2) here are fair wages for fair work ; (3) com- 
mon schools for whoever will use them; (4) a freer religious 
atmosphere; and (5) as much influence in “ Home Rule” as 
America counts wholesome. If, with a hold on the land, fair 
wages, common schools, greater religious freedom, and a share 
in popular government, the Irish have done so well over here, 
the reforms most likely to help them at home, are those that as 
readily as possible, will give them these many chances to help 
themselves. 
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Articte V.—THE LIFE OF DR. CHARLES HODGE. 


The Life of Charles Hodge, D.D., LI.D., Professor in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Princeton, N. J. By his son, A. A. 
Hoper. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1880. 


THE publication of a biography of Dr. Charles Hodge is an 
event which has been expected ever since his death. He was 
the most distinguished leader and theologian of the Presby- 
terian Church, in that portion of it whose sympathies naturally 
turned towards the seminary at Princeton. For fifty-eight 
years he was connected with that institution as an instructor, 
and for at least one-half of that period was its most prominent 
and widely-known professor. During the greater part of his 
life, he was regarded as the ablest defender of the doctrinal 
system which he held. As a controversialist he had few 
equals in the country, and none among his own party. In his 
influence upon the minds of living ministers of the Gospel he 
had probably reached as large a number as any other theolog- 
ical teacher of our day. Few American professors in his own 
line, or even in any line, were better known in Europe. To 
pass over such a life without giving a record of its history to 
the world would have seemed to his admirers a violation of 
sacred duty, and to all a serious mistake. When the volume 
now before us, therefore, was given to the public, near the 
close of the last year, it was welcomed by many readers in 
various parts of the country. It has been perused, as we can- 
not doubt, with great interest both by those who were once 
the theological adversaries of the distinguished professor, and 
by those who were his friends. It has left its own impression 
wherever it has been read. A brief review of it in the pages 
of the New Englander will not be out of place. 


Dr. Hodge was born in the city of Philadelphia, on the 28th 
of December, 1797. In the first two chapters of the biogra- 
phy, notes are given which he made himself with regard to his 
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parents and ancestry, and his early years. From the state- 
ments there made we learn that he was descended, on the 
father’s side, from a great grandfather, who lived in the north 
of Ireland, three of whose sons emigrated to this country. 
They were Presbyterians of the type of the region from which 
they came, and appear to have been godly men who were deeply 
interested in the welfare of the church. One of these sons, 
Andrew Hodge, had fifteen children, the eighth of whom was 
Dr. Hugh Hodge, the father of the subject of this memoir. 
Through the marriages of several of these fifteen children with 
members of distinguished families, a wide connection was 
established between the descendants of Andrew Hodge and 
men who, in the following generations, became prominent in 
various walks of life. The Hodge family seem to have re- 
sided in Philadelphia from the beginning, and to have been, 
in general, persons not only of social position but also of prop- 
erty. After the death of Professor Hodge’s father, however, 
which occurred at the age of forty-three, the means of his 
mother were greatly curtailed by the condition of public affairs, 
and the education of himself and his brother were secured 
only by great effort and sacrifice on her part. She was from 
Boston, of Huguenot ancestry, and of an honorable family. 
The son of these parents was born, therefore, of a worthy 
race. He had an inheritance of respectability, of. piety, of 
mental vigor, and, we may add, of Scotch-Irish Presbyterian- 
ism. As his father died when he was only six months old, 
his education was, of course, wholly under the charge of his 
mother from his earliest life. The recollections of his child- 
hood, which he committed to writing among the last words 
that he penned, are accompanied by expressions of his grati- 
tude to her, and by words which many of us most joyfully 
repeat from the fullness of our own memory: “ To our mother, 
my brother and myself, under God, owe absolutely everything. 
To us she devoted her life. For us she prayed, labored, and 
suffered.” It was due to the fact of his father’s death, prob- 
ably, that his elder brother, who alone, of three children, 
survived to the time of his birth, became to him through 
life even more than a brother. He was only eighteen months 
older, but from early years was a kind of guardian and pro- 
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tector to the younger son; a relationship which was modi- 
fied, of necessity, as life passed on, but which developed into 
an uncommonly beautiful fraternal love and care even to old 
age. 
Of his school life, the notes of Dr. Hodge give compara- 
tively few recollections. He has a very kindly word for all 
his teachers, and seems from his account of himself to have 
been a boy of intelligence and studious habits, but one scarcely 
giving promise in those early years of the eminence of his sub- 
sequent career. That he might have better advantages in his 
preparation for college, and that his brother might begin his 
undergraduate course, his mother removed to Princeton in 
1812. In the latter part of that year he entered the college in 
that place, as a member of the sophomore class. He graduated 
in September, 1815, at the age of eighteen. Princeton College 
was, at that time, under the presidency of Dr. Ashbel Green, 
whose term of service began in the same month in which he 
became a student. As Dr. Green had previously been for 
some years the friend and pastor of his mother, young Hodge 
was naturally brought under his influence. In the year of his 
entrance upon the college course, also, the Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton was founded. Dr. Archibald Alexander 
had just been inaugurated as the first professor, and naturally, 
in so small a community, all students of the college were 
affected in their opinions and character by a man of such pecu- 
liar power. It was, indeed, while he was finishing his school 
studies, that Mr. Hodge was first brought to the notice of Dr. 
Alexander. The Doctor, one day, entered the school-room, 
and, to use the language of the notes, found him “stammer- 
ing over a verse in the Greek Testament.” Although the re- 
sult of the interview, if such it might be called, was not a 
very satisfactory one, inasmuch as he was unable to give the 
derivation of the Greek word for faith, which the Doctor asked 
him, yet there must have been something to inspire interest in 
the boy on the part of the questioner, for, even from that hour, 
he seems to have cherished a fatherly and friendly regard for 
him. To this feeling on the part of the eminent professor, 
which grew stronger as years passed on, the boy, as he came 
to manhood, owed the entire career which was opened before 
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him. It is not often the case that an older friend does so 
much for one who is younger, or that a younger friend so 
fully justifies the opinions and satisfies the desires of the older. 
Dr. Hodge became the colleague and helper of Dr. Alexander 
for many years. After the death of the latter, he succeeded 
him in his special work, and continued the teaching of the sys- 
tem, which he had believed in, to another generation. Per- 
haps no man ever lived more fully in another, by reason of 
his influence, than did Dr. Alexander in Dr. Hodge. 

In college young Hodge took a respectable position from the 
beginning, and at the end of the course he shared with one of 
his classmates the second honor of his class, and pronounced 
the valedictory oration. During his collegiate career his 
thoughts were especially turned towards the subject of relig- 
ion, and in his Senior year he became a member of the Presby- 
terian Church in Princeton. From the beginning of his Chris- 
tian course, he seems to have felt himself called to the ministry 
as his work in life. After spending somewhat more than a 
year following his graduation in recruiting his health, he 
accordingly entered the Theological Seminary in November, 
1816. Here he devoted himself to the duties of the place, and 
was naturally brought under the more immediate influence of 
the two earliest professors of the institution, Dr. Alexander, 
who has been already mentioned, and Dr. Samuel Miller. The 
brief narrative of this portion of his life shows that the interest 
of Dr. Alexander in Mr. Hodge was constantly increasing. 
Before the end of his Seminary course he seems to have been 
selected by both of the Professors as one who might well fill a 
chair in the school. The chair to which he was called a year 
after finishing his studies appears, however, to have been first 
offered to his college associate and life-long friend, John Johns, 
who afterwards became the Bishop of Virginia. As Mr. Johns 
decided that the call of duty for him was to enter the ministry 
of the Episcopal Church, he declined the offer. Mr. Hodge 
was then immediately determined upon as the man for the 
place. The Professors presented a memorial to the Board of 
Directors, representing the need of an additional instructor, to 
whom should be assigned the teaching of the Hebrew and 
Greek of the Scriptures. ‘The memorial was, in due course, 
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referred to the General Assemby, and, after deliberation, that 
body passed a vote, that the Professors should be authorized to 
employ an assistant teacher for a year; providing, however, 
that his salary should not exceed four hundred dollars. Mr. 
Hodge was immediately employed, and his life’s work was thus 
begun. It was, indeed, a day of small things at Princeton. 
The Directors, at their first consideration of the proposal, felt 
that the funds at their command would not allow the two Pro- 
fessors the aid which they asked for. The further reflection 
upon the matter which was solicited from the great representa- 
tive Assembly of the Church, led them only to take action for 
a single year, and to allow the outlay of a sum of money which 
now seems quite insignificant. After another year, the wisdom 
of that body only ventured to continue the appointment indefi- 
nitely, on a salary not exceeding the amount already named. 
And when, in 1822, consent was given for the founding of a 
Professorship of Biblical and Oriental Literature, it appears to 
have. been due to the fact that two of the classes in the Semin- 
ary had passed a resolution to pay, if practicable, within five 
years after graduation, sums amounting to eleven thousand 
dollars. When the young man “came into Princeton on horse- 
back to prepare for his work,” as the biography expresses it, 
in answer to a proposal of this sort, it would seem that he must 
have already learned the derivation of the Greek word for 
faith, which Dr. Alexander had vainly asked him for in his 
school-days, and not only so, but must also have had the virtue 
in exercise in its fullness. 

The new Professor’s experience, however, was not peculiar to 
Princeton in those days. There are men still in active service 
in some of our largest colleges and Universities, who could 
relate most interesting experiences in this regard, from their 
own personal history. In the more recently established insti- 
tutions of the West such experiences have been almost univer- 
sal, but they are not confined to them; and if the unwritten 
record of theological schools, or, indeed, of scientific schools, 
could be made public, it would be found that the young men, 
who have been called to fill their chairs of instruction, have 
oftentimes been summoned to a pecuniary burden, the bearing 
of which was essential to the continued life of the institutions. 
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We remember the impression which was made upon us, some 
years ago, when we read the record of the vote, by which our 
own predecessor in office was invited to this place. He was 
asked to be an instructor in sacred literature, with a salary of 
one hnndred dollars for taking charge of the college library, 
and with permission to teach the Greek and Hebrew languages 
to such theological students as might be willing to receive his 
teachings at their own expense! And, as for the vote even 
to which we ourselves responded more than twenty years ago, 
we should scarcely wish to record it here as a stimulus to 
young scholars in theology. It was such, we may say, as to 
carry us back over the times of controversy, and bring us into 
close sympathy with Dr. Hodge, as he rode into the quiet New 
Jersey collegiate town, on that summer day, sixty yearsago. If 
the sympathy, which was so perfect in this regard, between the 
Princeton professor and the theologians of New Haven had 
been equally perfect on his part towards them in respect to 
doctrinal views, he would have been relieved of many opinions 
which he stoutly defended. But the difficulty here may have 
been that he was riding, that afternoon, into the New Jersey 
village, and entering into a permanent association with Dr. 
Alexander, instead of coming into the clearer and more stimu- 
lating atmosphere of New England. 


Two months after his election as Professor, Mr. Hodge was 
married, on the 17th of June, 1822, to Miss Sarah Bache, of 
Philadelphia. They immediately took up their abode in Prince- 
ton, and, within the following year, established themselves 
in their own house. The new professor seems, at first, to have 
been perplexed with the question, as to how he could carry on 
his studies and perpetual conversation with his young wife at 
the same time. But the difficulty resolved itself, after a while, 
as such matters usually do, by the exercise of a little common 
sense on both sides; and the good doctor learned that most 
desirable lesson for students, to work in the midst of interrup- 
tions. We have no doubt that he found his wife’s presence, 
and what she said, quite as helpful to him as his books, and 
that his children, whom he afterwards allowed to run in and 
out of his room with all freedom, kept him in the enjoyment 
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and cheerfulness which otherwise he might not have known. 
At all events, he gained in the affection of his household what 
the volumes of. his library, if he had been left to them alone, 
could never have bestowed. His wife died in 1849, after 
twenty-seven years of happy union with him. Two years 
and a half afterwards his second marriage, to Mrs. Mary Hunter 
Stockton, took place. 

Mr. Hodge devoted himself earnestly to the duties of his 
office from his first entrance upon it. It is interesting to notice 
what was the state of Biblical learning in this country when 
his work began in 1820. The means at command for the study 
of Hebrew and Greek may be inferred from the fact that, as he 
says in one of his letters, he had no dictionary of the latter 
language except Schrevelius, and Dr. Alexander was only able 
in reply to recommend that of Schleusner. He struggled with 
the languages to the best of his ability, “feeling much diffi- 
culty in Greek, as almost all the students had been studying 
it for years, and some of them had taught it, but in Hebrew 
having more advantage of them.” For the purpose of studying 
the Hebrew as written with points, which was altogether 
unknown at Princeton in his seminary course, he repaired to 
Philadelphia for several months. He there had the opportu- 
nity to gain enthusiasm from a well-known and eminent teacher 
of the time. With lexicons and text-books, however, mostly 
or wholly in Latin, and with none of the valuable results 
of recent German scholarship, which were as yet things of the 
future, in his hands, he was compelled to work as a pioneer in 
his department. It was creditable to him that he early saw 
the importance, and even the necessity, of securing greater 
advantages of preparation for his professorial duty than were 
afforded in this country. To take a course of study in Europe 
was, then, no small matter. In his case it involved a separation 
from his young family, and the sacrifice of a considerable part 
of his salary, in addition to the ordinary difficulties by which 
foreign travel were accompanied. His older colleagues, how- 
ever, were wise enough to appreciate the desirableness, both 
for himself and the Seminary, of the step proposed, and, by 
the consent of the Board of Directors, he was enabled to 
accomplish his desire. His time abroad, after a few months in 
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Paris, was mainly spent in Halle and Berlin. Ai the former 
place, he came under the instruction of Gesenius and others 
who were then the leading scholars in his own department. 
With Tholuck, who was at that time only about thirty years 
of age, he formed an intimate and highly valued friendship. 
Neander was in the vigor of his powers at Berlin. Béckh and 
Hengstenberg were also among his teachers, and many men of 
note, who have now passed away, were in active life, ready to 
give him their inspiring influence and high regard. In Ger- 
many, as always through life, he attached himself very closely 
to those into whose society he was thrown. The circle 
of his friends included, especially, the men who had broken 
away from the rationalism of the times and those who culti- 
vated a piety more nearly resembling his own. From these he 
gained much strength in his Christian, as well as his intellectual, 
life. Especially from Tholuck, to whom many of our country- 
men were largely indebted even to his latest years, he received 
influences for good, the remembrance of which was long 
cherished. 


Two years of foreign life passed quickly away, and with 
many acquirements and much joy he returned to his home. 
Here he found his work opening to him more widely than 
before. He gave himself to it with the ardor of a young 
scholar, and began a career which was to be one of great 
eminence and usefulness. The story of the life of a Professor 
involves, ordinarily, little of incident, and little to interest 
the common reader. Full of work, of enjoyment, of acqui- 
sitions for one’s self, and of influence for those who come 
as pupils within its sphere, it moves on quietly and almost 
unnoticed by the world. For the fifty years which followed 
his return from Europe, this life in the case of Dr. Hodge was, 
in its measure, what it is to other men. The successive 
classes of students came and went. They brought their own 
questions and their individuality to stimulate his thought. 
They offered the enthusiasm of their youth to be inspired and 
guided by his teaching. They gave him their affection and 
regard, and, as he advanced in life towards old age, their 
reverence. They very largely accepted his interpretations 
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of Scripture and his views of truth. There was much to 
remember pleasantly and gratefully, but little to tell. In 
1840, or about eleven years after the close of his residence 
abroad, he was transferred to the chair of Doctrinal Theology, 
thus sharing the work of Dr. Alexander, to whom, as already 
stated, he became successor after the death of the latter. 
These eleven years constitute the portion of his life in which 
he was most fully given to the department of Biblical Litera- 
ture. By the arrangement of studies, however, which existed 
at Princeton so long as he lived, the exegetical instruction in 
the Pauline Epistles seems always to have fallen to him. It is 
quite evident, even to his most sincere admirers, we suppose, 
and is acknowledged by his son, who writes his memoirs, that 
his mind was better adapted for doctrinal discussion than for 
the work of scholarly interpretation. But Princeton theology, 
so far as it looks to exegesis for its defense, would certainly 
lose its main strength, were his commentaries to be destroyed. 
He accordingly rendered most important service to his friends 
by his published writings, the preparation for which was largely 
made during those years previous to 1840. The chief glory 
of his life, however, was gained after this date. From this 
time, he may be said to have moved forward steadily towards 
that leading position, not only in the Seminary, but in the Old 
School branch of the Presbyterian Church, which, after the 
decease of Drs. Alexander and Miller, his older colleagues, he 
held even to the end. He had now come to the prime of life 
and the fullness of his powers. He was working in a field for 
which the peculiar faculties of his mind, as well as his disposi- 
tion, fitted him. People on all sides, in the wide section 
of country of which Princeton was the theological center, 
looked to him as the great defender of the faith. The watch- 
towers everywhere were coming to be manned by those whom 
he had trained to guard, and contend for, what he and they 
believed to be “the truth once delivered to the saints.” The 
announcements of the truth, as they were made by him, were 
accepted, more and more as years passed on, as coming from a 
fountain of wisdom. 
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But Dr. Hodge was not merely a professor, limiting his life 
and work within the circle of the Seminary students. He was 
a constant and vigorous writer for the press; an author of 
widely used and highly valued volumes both in the department 
of Exegesis and in that of Systematic Theology ; a very promi- 
nent participator in the legislative assemblies of the Church ; 
and a controversialist surpassing in ability any contemporary 
of his own party. He thus had relations on every side to the 
public. He was known not only in the retirement of the 
scholar, but in the active life of the religious world. As in 
the case of many men of eminence, the reader of the biography 
is astonished at the amount of work which he accomplished. 
Even before his visit to Europe, and while he was under 
the pressure of studies in the earliest years of his professorship, 
he founded the Biblical Repertory, and took upon himself the 
duties of its editor. This periodical, at first intended to be a 
“ Collection of Tracts in Biblical Literature,” and for some time 
made up of translations and reprints of articles from foreign 
journals, became afterwards, as we all know, the fortress of 
Princeton Theology and of Princeton opinion on all great 
questions of Church and State. Dr. Hodge was a constant 
writer for its pages, and certainly the articles of no contributor 
were marked by greater force or commanded more attention. 
More than one hundred articles are mentioned by the biogra- 
pher, of which he was the author. Probably, in the course 
of the forty-three years of his editorship, the actual number 
amounted to at least one hundred and fifty. At the period 
when the Quarterly was established, he was, at times, seriously 
hindered in his work by physical suffering, and, for some years 
after his return from Europe, the disease which afflicted him 
was so severe that he was confined to his house, even for 
a succession of months being compelled to remain in a reclin- 
ing posture. But so great was his energy that he carried on, 
without interruption, the instruction of his classes and all his 
literary enterprises. His discussions in the Repertory, after- 
wards generally called the Princeton Review, covered a great 
variety of topics. We find, among those which his son has 
enumerated, articles on Public Education, on Slavery, on the 
Oxford Tracts, on the Latest Forms of Infidelity, on the 
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Rights of Ruling Elders, on Civil Government, on Presbyterian 
Liturgies, on Inspiration, on Sunday Mails, on the question, 
What is Christianity? and many others extending over a wide 
circle of thought, in addition to the very numerous ones, of a 
controversial character, in opposition to those within and, 
especially, without his own church, whose opinions on differ- 
ent subjects were contrary to his own. 


The two most important crises which have ever occurred in 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States, are the Disrup- 
tion and the Reunion. Separated as these two great events 
were by the lifetime of a whole generation, Dr. Hodge took an 
active part with reference to both. Like his brethren at 
Princeton, he was, in both cases, of the party opposing the re- 
sult which was finally secured. This has sometimes appeared 
to be a singular phenomenon, at least to those who were not 
fully acquainted with the history in all its minuteness. But 
it may be doubted whether there was not more consistency on 
the part of these gentlemen than has been supposed. It is 
worthy of notice, that the Reunion was brought about, very 
largely, by the efforts and influence of individual men who 
had gone out from New England; whose education had been 
in its schools, and whose views, notwithstanding their entrance 
into the Presbyterian body, were still affected by the theolog- 
ical atmosphere in which they had previously lived. It was 
the result, also, in no small measure, of the fact that the prin- 
ciples and freedom of thought which have characterized New 
England had, in the course of years, quietly worked their 
way into the minds of great numbers of the younger ministry 
in both branches of the disrupted church. The heresies of 
New England, which had appeared to the view of the Prince- 
ton theologians to be the worst this side of Unitarianism, had 
indeed, as they hoped, almost ceased to exist as the character- 
istic of any formidable party. But men of as clear insight as 
Dr. Hodge, and men who had been as long engaged in the con- 
flict as he had been, could not fail to see that the influence of 
these so-called heresies had become a part of the thinking of 
many even among their own professed followers,—certainly of 
very many among the New School party. Men could not be 
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bound to Turretin, and the views which Dr. Alexander de- 
fended, as easily in 1867 as they were in 1837. If the New 
School section of the Church were to be received again into 
full fellowship, might not the Old School section be infected 
by contact with them,—-might it not be more difficult to keep 
the Old School section free from all admixture of evil? The 
circumstances were changed in the passing away of thirty 
years. Why should not action change also? In his Review 
of the course of the Princeton gentlemen in the crisis of 
1837-8, written years afterwards, Dr. Hodge states the position 
which they held. They believed that the “ ministers and peo- 
ple who maintained the extreme type of error styled Zaylorism” 
were “the cause of all the trouble.” Numbers of these, by 
reason of the Plan of Union, as it was called, had come into 
connection with the Presbyterian Church. The theologians at 
Princeton were as heartily opposed to them as any one could 
be. They fought their opinions then, and for forty years after 
that time. They proclaimed those opinions, on every possible 
occasion, in season and out of season, to be extreme heresy. 
If the New School party in 1837 had been all of this class, 
they would have been foremost advocates of disruption. But 
they did not regard New School men, as a body, as adopting 
Taylorism. They considered them, according to Dr. Hodge’s 
own language, as “sound Presbyterians, although somewhat 
tinged with the Hopkinsian quality of theology.” Persons in 
this condition of mind, Dr. Hodge and his associates thought 
might be tolerated within the limits of orthodoxy, They 
would not therefore forcibly exclude this party, or rend the 
Church in order to be free of them. They would rather con- 
tinue in fellowship with them, and use reasoning and persua- 
sion only to bring them toa clearer vision of the truth. As 
for the ‘‘ Plan of Union,” which was the indirect cause of the 
evils, they desired that it might be abrogated; as for “ Taylor- 
ism,” which was the direct cause, they were ready to have all 
ministers holding and teaching it tried and excluded from 
office ; as for churches which had come into the Presbyterian 
communion with a New England influence of this sort, they 
insisted upon their reorganization upon another basis, or upon 
their excision by ecclesiastical authority ; as for that terrible 
VOL. Iv. 16 
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apparition so formidable always to the party of the by-gone 
ages, called “new measures,” they were as earnest as any one 
that “they should be discouraged.” In these things they were 
prepared to join heart and hand with the extreme Old School 
men. They differed from the extremists only with regard to 
their attitude towards New School churches and ministers who 
were not Taylorites. Their course, as we look back upon it, 
seems to have been a politic one. At that time the union of 
the church might have been preserved, with only the excision 
of the so-called errorists, and gradually the influence of the 
Old School party might have gained upon the New School 
section. 

But, in 1867, all was different. Dr. Taylor had died, in- 
deed, and the Taylorite party might be thought to have died 
with him. But, though dead, the effect of his teaching and 
the influence of his thought were still a living power. 
Through the silent workings of great ideas, he was yet speak- 
ing to hundreds of minds in all sections of the church; and to 
the New School party an advance movement had been given, 
which, as Dr. Hodge plainly perceived, made it unsafe for bis 
party to unite with them. The day had passed away, as we 
have already intimated, when the union could be attended by 
the overpowering influence of Old School views. The New 
School body had been too long in a freer atmosphere for this 
to be possible. If reunited now, the advancing party must, 
sooner or later, gain the victory; or, to say the least, there 
could not but be great danger that they might gain it. The 
only course of safety, as well as of wisdom, for the Princeton 
gentlemen, was now to oppose a reunion of the two branches 
of the Church, as they had, years before, opposed the severing 
of the two branches. They moved onward in a straight line. 
The condition of things around them changed, and to the one 
who looked on from the midst of changing circumstances they 
seemed to be going backwards where they had gone forwards ; 
that was all. 


In the controversies in his own branch of the Presbyterian 
Church, which arose from time to time, Dr. Hodge differed 
from the retrogressive and extreme party, as he did in the case 
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of the Disruption question in 1837. He was united in denomi- 
national and theological bonds with many men who believed 
only in the past; men who scented danger in every new 
thought, and trembled for the ark of God as they heard even 
the faintest whisper of a deviation from their own opinions. 
They were men, also, who pressed their ecclesiasticism to 
the utmost limits, and were ready to fulminate anathemas 
against all who did not altogether sympathize with themselves. 
It is certainly honorable to him, that he often ventured to 
oppose these men. He had the courage to contend against 
them, both in his writings and in the discussions in the General 
Assembly. Oftentimes, he was successful in securing the ends 
for which he labored. When he was unsuccessful, he still 
pressed for what he thought wisdom and right demanded, in 
all lawful ways. As we read his biography, we are struck with 
the liberality of his views on many of these subjects, as com- 
pared with some of the other leading Doctors of Divinity of his 
church. Notwithstanding his inheritance of Scotch-Irish Pres- 
byterianism, his education under Dr. Archibald Alexander, his 
thorough identification with the Old School Church, his contro- 
versies with opponents of the limited division of Calvinists to 
which he belonged, and his inborn and inbred fear of the spirit 
of progress in theology, he had a freedom of thought which 
was utterly unknown to such men as Dr. Thornwell and Dr. 
Robert J. Breckenridge. He was free, also, from their domineer- 
ing and overbearing spirit. He was, therefore, on the freer 
side, oftentimes, in great questions of church action, where 
they, of course and by the force of their very nature and habits, 
took the narrowest views. If Dr. Hodge had been born in New 
England, and had not looked back upon an unbroken line of 
Presbyterian ancestors, and had never known the influences 
which governed all his education, we do not presume to say 
what he might have been. But the story of his life impresses 
us with the conviction, that he had a mind which could have 
opened itself to the fair consideration of New England views, 
as the minds of some of his contemporaries could not have done 
under any circumstances. He had a larger nature than theirs, 
and within the limited sphere which the Old School system 
permitted, he made the fact manifest. He was fettered by his 
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surroundings. He would have been a freer man had he been 
surrounded by a freer air. This, at least, is the view of him 
which his son’s memoir gives to us; and we are glad to have 
this picture of him before those who knew him, mainly or 
wholly, in the region of theological controversy. 

Our space forbids us to discuss the questions which divided 
parties in the Old School Church; and many of them, indeed, 
are now matters which have only an historical interest. But, as 
illustrating in some measure what has been said, we find Dr. 
Hodge stoutly contending against the immense majority of the 
General Assembly, who, in 1845, voted that baptism adminis- 
tered by a Roman Catholic priest was not Christian baptist. 
He also vigorously opposed,—as vigorously as any New Eng- 
land Congregationalist could have done,—the proposition of 
Dr. Breckenridge, in 1858, to prepare a Church Commentary on 
the whole Bible, under the direction of successive General 
Assemblies, which should accord with “the faith of the Word 
of God as briefly set forth in the standard of the Westminster 
Assembly.” It is refreshing to see Dr. Hodge opposing this 
absurd and tyrannical scheme, and arguing “that it was unpre- 
cedented, and would be destructive of all liberty for any church 
to provide an authoritative explanation of all the Scriptures in 
detail.” ‘“ We could not hold together a week,” he says, “if 
we made the adoption of all its professions, [2. e., of the West- 
minster Confession,] a condition of ministerial communion.” 
“Who can tell us the Church’s sense of the confession,” he 
adds; ‘it is notorious that as to that point we are not agreed.” 
This, it will be remembered, was nine years before the reunion 
was effected, and, consequently, was while the Old School body 
were in the enjoyment of their orthodoxy unmingled and 
unimpaired. A consideration of these words, we may be per- 
mitted to suggest in passing, may well be commended to those 
prominent gentlemen in the Congregational Churches, who 
have recently been disposed to insist upon exact conformity, on 
the part of their brethren, in all minute points with the “his- 
toric faith of the fathers.” We find Dr. Hodge, also, declaring 
his belief, that the total neglect of liturgies by the Presbyterian 
Church is a mistake, and that a liturgical book for many of 
the church services, if its use should be made optional and not 
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obligatory, “‘would answer a most important end.” And, in 
one of the greatest oratorical efforts of his life, he combated 
the views of Dr. Thornwell, who claimed that all the details of 
church government and church action are prescribed in the 
Word of God, and that “everything for which we cannot pro- 
duce a ‘Thus saith the Lord’ is unscriptural and unlawful ;” 
therefore, that the Church Boards as then organized were not 
to be allowed any longer existence. We wish that the noble 
words of his reply to this doctrine, as advocated by the South- 
ern divine, might be written in every Congregational hall of 
Assembly and in every Congregational minister’s study. “This 
theory,” he says, “is in plain English nothing more than a de- 
vice for clothing human opinions with divine authority; [the 
theory], that the law of God was made to forbid not only what 
it says, but what may be inferred from it. We grant that what 
a man infers from the word of God binds his own conscience. 
But the trouble is that he insists that it shall bind mine also. 
We beg to be excused. One man infers one thing, another a 
different thing from the Bible. The same man infers one thing 
to-day, and another thing to-morrow. Must the Church bow 
her neck to all these burdens? She would soon be more tram- 
meled than the church in the wilderness, with this infinite dif- 
ference; the church of old was measurably restricted by fetters 
which God himself imposed ; the plan now is to bind with fet- 
ters which human logic forges. This she will never submit to.” 
The ringing voice of Dr. Taylor himself never protested against 
the doctrine here rejected in bolder and loftier tones than these. 
The pupils of Dr Taylor never learned the lesson that they 
had a right to draw their own inferences from the Word of God, 
without submitting to any human authority whatsoever, more 
clearly and fully than the General Assembly of Old School 
Presbyterianism was taught it, on this occasion, by Dr. Hodge. 
And, however widely men who have breathed the free air of 
Congregationalism may differ from the theological views of 
either of these two eminent divines, those of them who have 
imbibed anything of a spirit similar to theirs will not mind the 
declarations, or the denunciations, if so it be, of any who would 
attempt to impose upon them their own inferences and opinions 
as the only “ Thus saith the Lord.” 
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Dr. Hodge’s relations to the subject of slavery, and the late 
Civil War, illustrate the advanced opinions which he held 
beyond many others in hisChurch. They were such as to call 
forth severe condemnation from excited partisans at the South. 
He was a thorough supporter of the Union cause and the Gov- 
ernment. By his pen and voice he did much to influence those 
who looked to him as a leader. We cannot but feel, however, 
that be did not fully comprehend the whole question of slav- 
ery, and the impossibility of any compromise with the slave 
power, as some men in New England did. The place of his 
residence and the associations of his church were unfavorable 
to that sort of comprehension. He rose to the higher limits of 
opinion among the company with whom his lot was cast. If 
he did not rise to the highest limits possible, it may easily have 
been due to causes without rather than within himself; causes 
over which he had little or no control. It is curious to read 
some of Dr. Hodge’s letters during the war, and see how his 
feelings changed from time to time, and how he had opinions 
in the earlier years of the struggle, which worthy men else- 
where held, but which he regretted afterwards as truly as they 
did. In common with great numbers of our northern people, 
he supposed, in 1862, that McClellan was a great general, and 
that Stanton was incompetent for his office; that the removal 
of the former from tle chief command.of the army was an 
injustice and an error, and that the latter gentleman, together 
with Lincoln himself, by “ mismanagement had got everything 
into confusion.” He even seems to have doubted the wisdom 
and propriety of Lincoln’s first proclamation respecting eman- 
cipation, which made this an indispensable condition of peace. 
How strange all these things seem in the light of the present,— 
none of them more strange than the belief in the generalship 
of McClellan! But it was only the few, who had appreciated 

the magnitude of the struggle from the beginning, who rose 
above these erroneous views, at that time. One-half of the 
people at the North were slow to accept the Emancipation 
proclamation. Thousands, for years, regarded McClellan as 
the military man of the age, and thousands more would have 
continued to do so, except for the influence of his crushing 
defeat in the Presidential election of 1864. At this time, Dr. 
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Hodge, though retaining his high opinion of his merits, refused 
to vote for him, because he had come to see the wisdom of Lin- 
coln, and because he feared the results of the accession to 
power of the Democratic party, which, ashe says, “‘ has brought 
all these troubles and sorrows upon us.’’ When the war ended, 
he had learned to appreciate Lincoln fully, and to honor him as 
the hope and strength of the nation. His words, as he heard 
of the assassination, were: “‘ My poor, poor country, what will 
become of thee !”’ 

But we cannot linger further upon the great questions and 
crises in which Dr. Hodge bore a part. Suffice it to say, that 
he was a close observer of all the affairs of the church, and 
was an active participator, both in his Review and on the plat- 
form, in every important movement. For more than forty 
years his words were weighty and powerful. They were lis- 
tened to with great respect. 


It fell to his lot—as to very few others in the history of our 
country—to continue in his professorship for more than half a 
century. An interesting chapter of the Biography is filled 
with an account of his Semi-centennial anniversary. It must 
have been an occasion of great joy to him, as he saw hundreds 
of his old pupils returning to offer him the tribute of their 
affection and respect. More than twenty-five hundred students 
had been under his instruction. The institution had grown 
from its small beginnings when he entered it as a pupil, to a 
strong, vigorous, widely-known and noted Seminary, with 
abundant endowments and a secure future. His own life had 
been one of distinguished usefulness and of honorable fame. 
The joys of his home had been peaceful, and its sorrows 
sacred. And now, at the age of seventy-four, he could look 
backward and forward with gratitude and hope. He was still 
in the full discharge of his duties and in the vigor of a ripe old 
age. We do not wonder that he speaks of the day as “ the 
apex of his life.” 

The description of the calm progress of the closing years is 
told so affectionately and pleasantly by his son, that we cite 
a portion of it from one of the closing chapters. 
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“There is always something essentially pathetic even in the brightest and 
balmiest late autumnal day. To the eye of faith it is the season which prepares, 
after the interval of a short sleep in winter, for a new and more glorious spring. 
But to the eye of sense, it is, nevertheless, the end of the year. So was it with 
the autumn of his life. Though he was generally well, he was weak, and often 
very weary. Though he was beautiful, it was the wasting beauty of the fading 
leaf. And this was in perfect accord with the spirit of his own mind. Though 
he reclined with an unwavering confidence upon a supernatural hope, his spirit 
and life were eminently natural. Though he had no fear, yet he had no desire to 
die. He. looked beyond the world rather than rose entirely above it. His 
interest in all human things was genuine and strong, and his cheerfulness was 
never failing, yet often tinged with a pathetic ‘vistfulness, arising from an habit- 
ual sense of the imminence of his own departure. He delighted more and more 
in reminiscences of past events and persons. The friends of his early years were 
all gone, but their memory was very precious. The improvements which, during 
those last years were so extensively made in the buildings of the college and 
seminary, interested him exceedingly, and he was glad that he was privileged to 
see them before the final closing of his eyes on all earthly scenes. But his great 
delight was in his grandchildren. Two families of them lived in the same village 
with him, and made as free of his study and of the arms of his great chair as his 
own children had done a generation earlier. All their smart sayings were re- 
ported to him, and repeated by him with the greatest zest. He knew and main- 
tained all of their respective points of excellence and superiority with the zeal of 
a partisan. He was always on the alert in providing presents for them on all their 
anniversaries of birthdays and Christmas, and in selecting and despatching appro- 
priate St. Valentines with a gleeful delight equal and like to that of the young 
recipients themselves. His love was faithfully returned by them all, and nove, 
except the youngest, will ever forget the frequent and delightful occasions when 
all the resident family gathered with loving reverence around grandfather’s chair. 
Before he died he was for some years the oldest survivor of his entire family clan. 
Children and grandchildren, nephews, grand-nephews and cousins in various 
degrees looked up to him with affection and pride, and constantly cheered his last 
days by their visits, and testimonials of sympathy and reverence.” 


After six years from the time of the Semi-centennial anni- 
versary, Dr. Hodge died at the age of eighty. He had contin- 
ued his full work nearly to the end, and, as he laid it aside, he 
had the satisfaction of seeing his eldest son chosen as his suc- 
cessor, as some years before he had seen a younger son 
appointed to the chair of New Testament Exegesis, which he 
had himself held in early life. The Seminary was passing to 
the care of another generation of his own family, and the theo- 
logical system, which he had so long defended, was secure from 
change for the next succeeding years. His was, certainly, a 
long and happy life. 
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Of Dr. Hodge as a controversialist, so far forth as he was 
related to those who opposed his doctrinal system, we do not 
propose to speak at length. The old battles are over, and 
it would be undesirable to renew them, if indeed it were possi- 
ble. It is even undesirable to recall the remembrance of 
them. The biographer has wisely, as we think, and with a 
commendable spirit, passed them over with but brief allusions. 
His reference to those which were carried on with Dr. Taylor 
and his associates is limited almost entirely to a short foot- 
note to a page on which an allusion is made to Dr. Hodge's 
first interview with that eminent New Eugland Theologian. 
This note simply states, that “ the polemic guns of the Prince- 
ton Review were trained against Taylorism for forty years.” 
The results of these forty years of controversy are known, 
or can be judged of, by the world. If we may be permitted 
to express our own opinion on the subject, it is this: that the 
Princeton views gained no foothold whatever in New England, 
among those who were directly or indirectly within the region 
of Dr. Taylor's influence, but that, on the other hand, the 
freedom of thought for which Dr. Taylor contended as the 
great end of his efforts. and the force of the opinions which he 
held, worked their way silently and indirectly, where his 
doctrines were not directly received, into so large a portion of 
the Presbyterian body, that it is no longer what it was fifty 
years ago. But we are not disposed to figlit over the old con- 
flict which ended long since, nor do we wish to begin a new 
one as to the question which of the two leaders has, through 
his part in the conflict, most deeply affected the modes of 
thinking in theology to-day. We are not the heirs of Dr. 
Taylor’s opinions, or responsible for them. The late Dr. 
Popkin, of Massachusetts, is said to have replied to a lady, 
who inquired whether he was a Hopkinsian, “No, madam, I 
am not a Hopkinsian, but a Popkinsian.” We are ‘“ Popkin- 
sians,” in this regard. Dr. Taylor taught his pupils and, so 
far as he had the power, he taught the world, also, that theo- 
logians have a right to do their own thinking and to call 
no man master. Most of his pupils learned this lesson. We 
think he started influences, which have greatly helped many 
of the younger men even in the Old School section of the Pres- 
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byterian Church. If the successors and associates of Dr. Hodge 
do not agree with us as to this last point, we have no desire to 
disturb their minds by discussion. The “ Popkinsian,” if we 
may use the term, does not thirst for controversy or enter 
upon it, unless some vital issue or some necessity calls for it 
imperatively. But, whatever may be true of Dr. Taylor's 
influence in New Jersey, we think there can be little doubt as 
to the amount of effective impression produced by Dr. Hodge’s 
distinctive views in ~“ew England. 

We trust that what we are about to say may not lead the 
author of the biography either to feel that his volume was 
written to little purpose, in case it could produce such an 
impression on the mind of any reader, or to pity the want 
of clear apprehension which should render such a statement 
possible after perusing its pages. But we must confess, that, 
after our examinuation of the story of Dr. Hodge’s life and 
character as here given, we cannot help feeling that, under the 
influence of another inheritence and education, he might have 
seen the truth as his opponents did. His nature, as we have 
already seen, was not fitted to the complete bondage, which 
others in the Old School Church loved. They might never 
have thought freely, even if the atmosphere which they 
breathed had been free. But he, if the opportunity had 
been given, might have been a free man. He had not, how- 
ever, the courageous and bold spirit, in this respect, which Dr. 
Taylor and other New England leaders had. He could not 
have brought himself to break through the bounds of the 
system in which he was trained, and to form a new school in 
theology. He was, therefore, content to receive what had 
been handed down to him, and to defend it, with all his 
power, against every adversary. The dominion of Turretin 
and Dr. Alexander, as we have already intimated, controlled 
his mind to his latest moment. We find him, in the review 
of his life. taking great satisfaction in the thought that he had 
never moved beyond the past. On two important occasions, 
one of them his Semi-centennial anniversary, when he was 
speaking to the great assembly of his pupils gathered from all 
quarters in his honor, he solemnly declared that no new idea 
ever originated in Princeton Seminary. It is scarcely possible 
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to conceive of a man with a genuine New England education 
rejoicing and grateful that, after spending fifty years in theo- 
logical thought, he had never given lodgment in his doctrinal 
system to a single new idea. But here was this aged professor 
glorying in this statement before his admiring students, and 
not only before them but before the representatives of schools 
of learning of every name and every portion of the country. 
Wherever the truth was in the great conflict between the two, 
Dr. Hodge was, certainly, no bold explorer, no courageous 
advocate of new truth, no leader for the advancing Christian 
thought of the ages, like Dr. Taylor. He was not a man of the 
order of Luther and of the Apostle Paul; and, for this reason, 
it may be, he failed to understand the great apostle in some 
of his teachings. It is doubtful whether any education or 
surrounding circumstances could have inspired him with this 
heroic boldness. But, had he lived in other regions and 
under less restraining influences, there is reason to believe that 
he might have moved beyond the limits of the system of which 
he is still, in his writings, so distinguished an advocate. 

There are two passages given in the Biography, which serve 
to illustrate the influences to which Dr. Hodge was subjected, 
and which we may lay before our readers as accounting for 
what we have just said respecting him. One of them is in his 
own notes concerning his family and early life. He had a 
great-uncle, the brother of his paternal grandmother, whose 
name was Hugh M’Culloch. This worthy gentleman, the 
notes inform us, “ was remarkable for the tenacity with which 
he held to his own opinions.” “He never would consent to 
the assertion tlfat the earth moves; maintaining that it was 
contrary alike to his own observation and to Bible authority, 
as Joshua commanded not the earth, but the sun to stand 
still.” Dr. Hodge adds: “ His character is said to have been 
imbibed by our family.” The good doctor was not peculiar in 
having such an uncle. We ourselves have seen some “ Uncle 
M’Cullochs,” within the circle of our own limited observation, 
whose “tenacity ” was not the least marked of their character- 
istics. We have also sometimes traced the quality as it seemed 
to have passed downward to nephews and grand-nephews. But 
the grand-nephews in New England have not had the power to 
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stand by the inheritance of antiquated opinions, as fully as 
they have in some of the less breezy regions of the country. 
They have usually been fearless enough to abandon all ideas 
of their predecessors, which have been found to rest on no 
more probable basis than the one, that the earth does not 
move, because they have never seen it move, and because 
Joshua did not command it to stop moving. Dr. Hodge, 
evidently, did not accept his uncle’s view on this subject, 
but we notice, in his uncle, one of the influences which 
descended to him from the line of his Presbyterian ancestry ; 
and he lived where the past was all important. The other pas- 
sage is found near the end of the volume, as the one just 
mentioned is near the beginning. In the course of his remarks 
at the Semi-Centennial, he said: “There recently resided in 
this village a venerable lady, as distinguished for her strength 
of character as for her piety. A sceptical friend once said to 
her, ‘My dear madam, it is impossible that a woman of your 
sense can believe the story about the whale swallowing Jonah.’ 
She replied with emphasis: ‘Judge, if the Bible said that 
Jonah swallowed the whale, I would believe it.’” “Iam not 
authorized to affirm,” Dr. Hodge added, “that Dr. Alexander 
would say the same thing. But he would come pretty near 
it.” The influence of Dr. Alexander is that under which Dr. 
Hodge was introduced to theological opinion, and under which 
he continued, in a remarkable degree, through his whole 
career. With “Uncle M’Culloch’s” belief, “that the world 
does not move,” to start him in life’s pathway, and Dr. Alex- 
ander’s near approach to a readiness to believe, “ that Jonah 
swallowed the whale,” to lead him along that pathway for 
thirty years or more, it is not surprising that, with all his great- 
ness and goodness, Dr. Hodge had not the peculiar courage for 
the acceptance of new truths, which has characterized some of 
the world’s heroes,—for example, two whom we have already 
referred to—Martin Luther and St. Paul. 


The two great works of Dr. Hodge, which he gave to the 
press, are his Systematic Theology, and his Commentary on the 
Romans. They both show his ability as a thinker, and the 
peculiar character of his mind as affected by the circumstances 
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of his life. He was a theologian, rather than a scholar or an 
exegete. He approached the work of an exegete from the pre- 
possessions of doctrinal theology,—perhaps, unconsciously to 
himself. Probably he never freed himself from the undue 
influence which doctrinal theology had, as compared with 
exegetical study, when he was young. For these reasons, 
his commentaries can hardly have, hereafter, any very high 
reputation as exhibiting linguistic power. They will be 
resorted to, however, by those who would know the pecu- 
liarities of Princeton Theology, as will also his great doctrinal 
work. His style is so clear, and his power of setting forth 
his views and the arguments for them so great, that none can 
read his volumes without knowing fully what he held and 
why he held it. His works thus, will live for years—perhaps, 
for generations. 

In referring to his college course, Dr. Hodge speaks of one 
of the professors, Dr. Philip Lindsley, who afterwards became 
the president of two or three colleges at the West, as being the 
instructor of his class in Greek. This gentleman, he says, was 
an enthusiast in his department, and a lover of paradox ; and 
as he was extremely popular with the students, many of his 
sayings were naturally remembered. One of these is recorded 
in the following sentence: “He told our class that we would 
find that one of the best preparations for death was a thorough 
kvowledge of the Greek grammar.” After examining certain 
portions of the Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans care- 
fully and repeatedly, we trust we may be permitted, without 
offense, to say, that,—however much this remark of the eccentric 
professor may have influenced other members of the class,— 
we are led to doubt whether its effect upon Dr. Hodge could 
have been such as to induce him to give his whole mind to this 
particular preparation. It occurs to us, that he may, perhaps 
not unnaturally, have been unable to persuade himself of any 
direct and vital connection between the Greek language and a 
fitness for the life in which, as it has been held, “tongues are 
to cease.” However this may have been, the remark was 
worthy of being recorded. 
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We end our Review here. Of Dr. Hodge’s methods as a 
teacher, those who read his Systematic Theology will gain some 
idea. Of his peculiar power in his religious addresses to the 
Seminary students, the Biography gives testimony, but no one, 
probably, who knows him only by the record here given, can 
appreciate fully what it was. Of the service which he rendered 
to his own Church, those who have watched the progress of its 
history for the past fifty years are best qualified to judge. These 
pages, however, will present to our readers enough, perchance, 
to make them disposed to read the volume of Memoirs for them- 
selves. The story of the life is fitted to give all who thus read 
it a high idea of Dr. Hodge’s work, his ability, his kindliness 
of nature, his earnest Christian character, his honorable way 
of living. It is told by his son and successor at Princeton, in 
a simple, loving, admirable way, with little allusion to the old 
warfare, and much to that which was better and more beauti- 
ful. It is with the thought of the latter, and not of the former, 
that we have written. 
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ArticLe VIL—PREACHING TO THE BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THE children rule the age. The boys and girls claim more 
time, money, and care to-day than ever before. The school 
books and general literature provided for our youth are abun- 
dant and costly. The great publishing houses rival each other 
in their attempt to command the patronage of the young. Sz. 
Nicholas costs the Scribners a fabulous sum, and pays them 
handsomely, for it meets this spirit of the age. The Harpers 
have of late been forced to publish a magazine for the young 
people. No religious paper dares to omit its two or three 
columns for the children. Men count our Sabbath school chil- 
dren by the millions, and this vast army has leaders, supplies, 
organization, and drill ample and imposing, and yet the pulpit 
of America has lost its hold upon the boys and girls). Fewer of 
them by far, in proportion to the adults of our congregations 
and population, go to church to-day than attended the minis- 
trations of our fathers and grandfathers. 

The ministry has come to leave to the school mistress, the 
magazine, and the Sunday school teacher, those whom it should 
and must reach, if the church is to be perpetuated. To see to it 
that the young habitually attend church, and are met with 
suitable instruction when they attend, seems to be a matter 
quite out of the range of ministerial functions. Those who \ 
lecture to young men preparing for the ministry ignore this 
matter. Works upon Homiletics have little to say concerning 
it, and the boys and girls grow up as best they can, unfed by 
the hand of the pastors, who ought to heed the divine com- 
mand: ‘“ Feed my lambs.” 

What is to become of the youth of America, with its present 
environment, home training, and pastoral care at the minimum 
point, the school, the magazine, and the street at the maximum, 
and their souls to be saved? 

The public school once was an ally of the church; the min- 
ister had an open field of usefulness within its walls; religion 
was taught on ‘week days.” All this has gone by; in many 
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portions of the United States the baldest secularism has taken 
its place; in a few sections infidelity is taught. We can no 
longer regard the public school an ally of the church. Our 
children may learn to read, write, sew, and, if you please, how 
to use a plane or trowel, to practice law or medicine, at the ex- 
pense of the State, but their spiritual life and even their moral 
training, except as it has to do with the discipline of the school, 
are more and more ignored. We cannot expect to tax our 
people to train recruits for the kingdom of heaven. 

The magazines and other youths’ papers are not published to 
lead our youth into the highest and best manhood. No Chris- 
tian parent can fail having noticed that they nearly all are be- 
coming each year less instructive, although doubtless more 
entertaining. With a large number of articles that are val- 
uable, there is a padding of too much that is sensational and 


even silly. 
The secular school and press employ their force, and quite 
legitimately, in developing the mental powers of our youth, ] 


compelled perhaps to ignore the fact that they have souls to 
save. And here it is that we have summoned the help of the 
Sabbath school, and have come to throw upon it the duty of 
training our children for eternity ; and we have seemed to feel 
that it was adequate to accomplish this vast undertaking. We 
have expected too much, and we deserve to be disappointed. 
We have an institution, holding one hour’s session each 
week, under the guidance of men and women who are willing to 
take it in charge, but who, from the nature of the case, are 
rarely if ever examined in respect of their capabilities for the 
work. The pupils are too infrequently prepared to receive the 
benefits of instruction by previous study of their lessons. ' 
Strict discipline is never expected and would sometimes be re- 
sented. And yet we expect a school thus managed to do for 
the spiritual life of our boys and girls all that is needed to 
make them symmetrically developed, while to train their intel- 
lects twenty hours each week is given, under the guidance of 
teachers trained for their work and having, from the nature of 
the case, ample time to secure the preparation of lessons and 
authority to maintain discipline, adding to this meanwhile all 
the effect which the reading of children’s literature can produce. 
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Certainly if we measure our valuation of our children’s lives 
by the forces which we employ to mould them, we are either 
forgetful of their souls or regard the Sabbath school possessed 
of a miraculous energy, which none of us, in view of the re- 
sults it has achieved in its century of life, would dare claim 
for it. That the Sabbath school has done the good it has ac- 
complished, is a source of profound thanksgiving to God, who 
takes the weak things of this world to confound the mighty, but 
that it needs to be supplemented by still another weak force, 
even the foolishness of preaching, seems, in view of the facts 
before us, an axiom. 

It would indeed be both unjust and untrue to ignore the fact 
that many attempts have been made for many years, to give the 
children and youth their portion of meat in due season in the 
ministrations of the sanctuary. The numerous editions with 
which Todd’s Lectures to Children was honored, is evidence 
among other things that not a few of the Christian ministry 
would learn from the successful doctor how to preach to the 
children. Dr. Newton’s valuable contributions to the same 
class of literature have given him an enviable place among the 
many who have succeeded in reaching the young from the pul- 
pit. Both ef these men, however, and those who have followed 
in their footsteps, have adopted the plan of setting apart chil- 
dren’s days or appointing special children’s services, some once 
in a month, others once in three months, and in some instances 
insisting upon it that the children should sit by themselves, and 
now and then that there should be no adults in the congrega- 
tion. Thus, Dr. Todd, in his preface to the first edition of the 
first series of Lectures to Children, wrote: “The best way of 
preaching to children is to have them entirely alone—not an 
adult in the house. You can then come down to them and can 
interest them. The next best way is to have all the children 
in the center of the house and the congregation above and 
around them; and then let the speaker forget, if he can, that 
anybody is present besides the children. This has been my 
method, at the close of the second service on the Sabbath: The 
congregation have had permission to retire, but have, to an in- 
dividual, preferred to remain. I have usually delivered one of 
my little sermons once in three months, supposing this to be no 
more, certainly, than the share of the lambs.” 

VOL. IV. 17 
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To criticise the methods of one who has achieved the mar- 
velous success won by Todd’s Lectures seems impertinent, and 
especially when nearly thirty years ago the author of the Pre- 
face to the illustrated edition of the first series could say: 
“This little work, after having passed through fifteen editions 
in this country and we know not how many in England, after 
having been translated into French, German, Greek, and many 
more languages, printed in raised letters for the blind, and last 
of all having been adopted as a school-book for the liberated 
slaves at Sierra Leone, is now sent forth in a new dress with 
the addition of new Lectures.” And yet it is not wholly un- 
kind to infer that one who could do so well might have done 
better had he been able to have acted upon the principle that 
God made Sunday come once in seven days for the children as 
well as for their fathers and mothers. We all go on the prin- 
ciple, that those who are growing, need food quite as fre- 
quently as those who have gained their growth, and if the 
fathers and mothers to thrive must have a weekly allowance of 
spiritual food the children need their nourishment equally 
often. No beings thrive when fed upon the feast and famine 
principle, and the fact that our young folks have failed to be- 
come habitual and regular attendants upon divine worship is 
perhaps in part due to the parallel fact that they can expect 
only occasional instruction upon the Sabbath. 

And yet to have preached every Sabbath as long and copi- 
ously illustrated sermons to the children as we find in Dr. 
Todd’s books, would require a larger reservoir of anecdote, and 
fanciful devices than perhaps even he could have owned, for 
as he, quoting Cecil, says: ‘ Nothing is easier than to talk to 
children: but to talk to them as they ought to be talked to, is 
the very last effort of ability. A man must have a vigorous 
imagination. He must have extensive knowledge to call in 
illustration from the four corners of the earth; for he will 
make but little progress, but by illustration. It requires great 
genius, to throw the mind into the habits of children’s minds. 
I aim at this, but I find it the utmost effort of ability. No 
sermon ever put my mind half so much on the stretch. I am 
surprised at nothing which Dr. Watts did, but his hymns for 
children. Other men could have written as well as he in other 
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works; but how he wrote these hymns I know not.” The 
same criticism could be passed upon Dr. Newton’s sermons, 
and few are the ministers who could preach every Sabbath to 
the adult congregations were they as lavish of their resources 
as Dr. Newton’s published discourses declare him to be when 
preaching to the children of his fortunate Church. 

Other attempts to reach the youth, happily now out of 
vogue, have been made by the professional children’s talker. 
The men who pick up everywhere stories long and short and 
stringing them together upon an invisible thread amuse the 
little ones who constantly fed upon such confectionary lose all 
relish for healthful food. These men in the short period that 
their services were in demand, made apparent the fact that 
there was need of reaching the youth and at the same time 
that they could only fail of meeting the need, and the superin- 
tendents of Sabbath schools, in which department of church 
life they put forth their endeavors have come to call these 
“talkers” pious “ tramps.” 

Others have tried to reach the end in view, to be helpful to 
the boys and girls, in varied ways which need not be re- 
counted, for enough has been presented to disclose the fact, 
that the Church and ministry have not been blind to the needs 
of the youth. But it is not until quite recently that an at- 
tempt has been made upon the part of any considerable num- 
ber of the clergymen of America to give every Sabbath a 
sermon to the boys and girls. 

The underlying thought in this new method is that the 
children should be preached to. The Church cannot afford to 
leave unused thedivine instrumentality, the preaching of the 
Word. It is as true to-day as it was in Paul’s time, for after 
that in the wisdom of God the world by wisdom knew not 
God, it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save 
them that believe. Preaching as we all know is something 
other than teaching, and greatly as any may be benefited by the 
instruction of the Sunday school and home, we are wiser than 
God if we imagine that in securing the best results, in secur- 
ing all that is comprised in complete salvation we can forego 
preaching to the young. The sermon implies the man, with 
God’s word in his hand, with the love of souls, using all legiti- 
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mate methods of speech to reach his hearers. It has, if rightly 
constructed a beginning, a middle, and an end logically con- 
nected. With many points in common with an oration, an 
essay, a poem, and sometimes a story, it differs from each and 
all in that it is the utterance of a human being who stands be- 
fore his fellows with a message from God which he would 
make them hear and heed. It may be said that there is no 
need of any new methods here, that a sermon is a failure that 
does not reach all the congregation, young and old, learned 
and unlearned. “ Jesus’ sermon,” says the objector, “must 
have interested the children, it certainly had thought enough 
for the wisest who heard it or have read it. The only other 
sermons which God saw fit to have printed in the Bible are as 
well adapted to interest children as their seniors.” This is all 
quite true, but judged by this standard nine out of every ten 
sermons preached now-a-days are failures. As men have come 
to regard sermons, very few have the genius to meet the needs 
of the entire congregation in a single discourse. To be sure, 
a minister may rely on his thought to reach the intelligent, 
on his flowers of rhetoric to delight the superficial, on his 
stories to please the children, and on his action to arouse 
the dull and at the same time animate the youth of his 
congregation. 

But as a matter of fact he will find that while he is develop- 
ing his thought which is to hold the thinking men, the children 
will have become tired of waiting for their anecdote, and will 
need to be aroused by their seniors to get in readiness to hear 
it; and if the story is told in such a way as to hold the chil- 
dren, the thoughtful man becomes impatient,.and all the while 
the superficial members of the congregation say to themselves: 
“T do wish our pastor would keep such milk for babes out of 
the bill of fare that he offers us.” 

In this view of the case, the average minisier has come to 
despair of reaching the young in his ordinary sermons. When 
he prepares his discourses and when he preaches them, he has 
in mind the adult members of the congregation, and too often 
a select few among these. The choice spirits, also, by their ap- 
preciative attention each Sabbath, are his constant inspiration. 
Hence it has come to pass that with the sermons doctrinal, 
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ethical, philosophical, philological, etc., such as our choice 
hearers enjoy, Christianity is administered to the few, and those 
children whose parents wisely think that the whole household 
should worship God together in His house on His day, are 
forced to endure that which their parents would themselves be 
unwilling to pass through. 

Now this can be remedied. It is possible so to arrange the 
service of God’s house that the young can know that the pastor 
had them in mind when he was preparing the food for his flock. 
This can be done by preaching a short sermon to the children 
separate from the general sermon. The adult portion of the 
congregation, it has been found upon trial, are quite willing 
to have a few moments thus devoted to the little ones, and the 
boys and girls having been fed can and do sit quietly during 
the remainder of the service. Having been fed, they have a 
tranquility of mind that makes the discourse that follows quite 
endurable; while, as a matter of fact, any man who prepares a 
sermon each week for the youth, will unavoidably obtain a sim- 
plicity of utterance and picturesqueness of style that will, 
while not harming his sermon for the thoughtful, make some 
portions of it at least intelligible to the young, many of whom 
as the years go by will have been so trained in sermon hearing, 
that they will become the best listeners whom the minister has. 
But these sermons, coming every Sabbath, should be of such a 
character as to edify rather than to amuse or entertain the chil- 
dren. It is an insult to the boys and girls to treat them as 
though they were unable to think upon grave truths. And it 
is a truth hardly worth being developed which does not in some 
of its relations or bearings have a child’s side to it. Hence it 
is found that there is not the slightest occasion to mar the unity 
of a service by preaching a sermon to the boys and girls before 
the main discourse, and if, as is the practice of some who 
have adopted this new method, a hymn which old and young 
can sing is introduced between the two discourses, the congre- 
gation receive the main sermon with some such relish as we 
partake of the second course at dinner after an appropriate 
entree. 

Very often, moreover, it will be found that the matter which 
ordinarily constitutes the introduction of a sermon, can be 
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brought out in the discourse to the young, and thus the preacher 
can, when he begins his main sermon, enter at once upon the 
theme of the day. 

Nothing has been more surprising in the use of this method 
for a term of years, than the amazing many-sidedness of truth, 
if only we are content to use it in its right relations, and not 
attempt to see all sides at once and in precisely the same light. 
And while often much is gained by the use of different texts 
for the two discourses, and sometimes in treating of different 
subjects, it is never necessary to choose a theme out of har- 
mony with the thought of the main discourse, in order to find 
a thought which the youth can grasp. There are lower branches 
which they can touch of the loftiest truths which the greatest 
minds climb to reach. 

There are, I am aware, certain matters of interest to the 
young which do not need to be often brought forward in our 
preaching to their fathers and mothers, the lessons of the sea- 
sons, the teachings of anniversary days, and the like, but these 
always are kept from marring the harmony of a service, from 
the fact that the logic of surrounding circumstances is quite as 
keenly felt as that logic which would make the invocation the 
alpha, and the benediction the omega of a stately sequential 
service. 

An incidental advantage gained by this method is that it en- 
ables the minister to reach a large number in his congregation 
who, although men in years, are but children in spiritual attain- 
ments. These “grown persons” quite likely would consider 
it an insult for their minister to deliberately present to them 
the truth in the only form in which they can appreciate it. But 
if this truth is served to the children in their presence, nothing 
hinders their sharing it and being nourished by it. Many a 
church member is lost in the higher mathematics of his minis- 
ter’s discourse, because he has never mastered the principles of 
arithmetic which the children are learning, while very few are 
the Christians, however far along they may be in the sciences 
of the kingdom, who have lost their relish for the simple prob- 
lems that they first studied, only they prefer to have it under- 
stood that no one should intimate that they have need of such 
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But a still greater advantage inseparable from this new method, 
is in the fact that it keeps those who employ it from growing old. 
It does not seem possible that any man can age very rapidly, 
mentally, who every week has felt the life of the growing boys 
and girls. To preach to them so as to do them good, he must 
enter into all their fresh views of life, and there is nothing in 
the Adirondacks or the Rocky Mountains that can, for a few 
weeks in summer, bring back the life toa jejune spirit in com- 
parison with contact with the overflowing vigor and spirit of 
the boys and girls every month in the year. 

But all this implies work. Those who have preached to the 
boys and girls a seven-minute sermon every Sunday for a pe- 
riod of years, have found that the mental force required to do 
it is not at all in proportion to the length or the depth of his 
discourses. It requires a vigor of mind which can be dispensed 
with in many sermons that will edify the general congregation ; 
and he has greater facility than most men possess who can se- 
cure his boys’ and girls’ sermon without a day’s work—all that 
he can doinaday. It is a costly enterprise, this trying to 
meet the demards of the young, but none too dear if only we 
are able to do it. One-sixth of our working time, and one- 
eighth of our Sunday sermons are none too much to employ in 
reaching the third of our parish, which is found between the 
ages of seven and seventeen, and especially when we recall the 
fact that at least a third between the ages of seventeen and 
seventy, will profit more by the labor which I am advocating, 
than by the sermons which seem to us more worthy of us and 
have a larger name. 

It is not necéssary to parade statistics, which shall tell us 
how many persons become Christians before they reach the age 
of eighteen, nor to dilate upon the fact that no minds are more 
easily moulded and at a more important period of human ex- 
istence than those which are in the very beginnings of their 
mental and moral life. If it would not open too broad a dis- 
cussion, it might be profitable to consider the relation of this 
new method of work to the Christian nurture which once re- 
ceived more attention than it has for some years past, but which 
to-day is becoming more a vital question, and is to be the vital 
question of the near future. But I forbear. It is enough to 
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rejoice that when, in following the footsteps of the Master, we 
care for the sick, comfort the sorrowing, clamber the heights of 
devotion, and walk through the Gethsemane of grief; after 
we have preached to the poor and have guided the learned, 
we can, like Him, turn to the choicest duty of all as we 
say: “Suffer the little ones to come, for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” 
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Articte. VI—THE EVANGELICAL HYMNAL. 


The Evangelical Hymnal, with Tunes. Compiled by the Rev. 
CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL and SigisMonD LasaR. New 
York and Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1880. 621 pp. 8vo. 


THIs newest compilation of hymns and tunes challenges our 
attention as an honest effort to promote reform. The compilers 
believe that the prevalent taste of American churches needs a 
degree of culture which it has never received ; that the dignity 
of Christian worship is imperiled through the use of popular 
melodies inappropriate in the offices of religion; and that the 
time has come when a firm stand must be taken against the 
traditional union of good hymns with bad tunes, and in favor 
of a careful and reverent adaptation of worthy hymns to tunes 
of equal merit, regardless of preconceived associations and 
public sentiment. They therefore offer this book to the Church 
as one which, making no compromise between the good and the 
bad, affords the means of accomplishing a radical change. 

We have then a portly octavo volume of 621 pages, contain- 
ing 613 hymns and about 570 tunes, some of which are 
repeated so that no hymn is left without appropriate music. 
At the close of the volume are an Index of first lines, an Alpha- 
betical and a Metrical Index of tunes, and about thirty pages 
of biographical notices of authors, translators and composers. 
The music is printed with large type and is remarkably legible, 
and the general effect of the broad faced type used for the 
hymns is good. What seems like affectation is the frequent 
use of capitals, and the Amen appended to every hymn. The 
book as a whole would be more conveniently held in the hand, 
if it were printed on thinner paper. 

The suggestion that this Hymnal has a mission as a reformer 
leads our thoughts back to other innovations which we and our 
fathers have seen. Its very name indicates that within a gen- 
eration there has been a revolution in public opinion and usage. 
It is not a collection of Psalms and Hymns, but a Hymnal in 
which no distinction is attempted between paraphrases of 
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the Psalms of David and spiritual songs prompted by the 
Christian experience of uninspired men. The time was when it 
was a question whether a hymn had a right to be used in 
Christian worship. Now, whether for good or evil, the tables 
are turned, and apart from the discussions to which the Presby- 
terian Council last autumn gave rise, the existence of any dis- 
tinct Psalmody is hardly ever mentioned. 

In earlier days Christian song was limited to versions of the 
Psalms. The work of Sternhold and Hopkins, three hundred 
years ago, was a metrical version of the Psalter. The New 
England Puritans brought over with them Ainsworth’s “ Book 
of Psalms, Englished both in prose and metre.” The earliest 
edition of the Bay State Psalm Book contained only Psalms, 
and the additions subsequently made were versions of other 
parts of the Bible, like Deborah’s song. John Cotton wrote a 
treatise entitled, “Singing of Psalms a Gospel Ordinance.” 
The Westminster divines declared it to be the duty of Christians 
to praise God publicly by singing psalms together, in congrega- 
tions and families. A rubric in the Book of Common Prayer 
formerly enjoined that “whenever the hymns are used at the 
celebration of divine service, a certain portion or portions of the 
Psalms of David in metre shal] also be sung.” 

A new era began when Dr. Watts introduced his imitations 
or pharaphrases of the Psalms as a substitute for the more literal 
versions which had been in use, in this way accommodating the 
language of the Psalm-writers to the purposes of Christian wor- 
ship. This innovation prepared the way for the adoption of his 
hymns and thus opened a wide door for the use of spiritual 
songs not purporting to be a paraphrase of Scripture. 

Such reverence did the Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches have for Watts, that not until about fifty years ago 
were they willing to give up any part of his Psalms, and so 
strongly were they impressed with the importance of Psalm 
singing that twenty-five years since, no proposal to print 
Psalms and Hymns promiscuously seemed likely to find favor 
with Christian assemblies. 

The collection which the associated pastors of Connecticut 
prepared and set forth in 1845 was entitled “Psalms and 
Hymns for Christian use and worship,” and its compilers 
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“ recommended that a due proportion of the pieces selected for 
use on the various occasions of public worship, and especially 
on the Lord’s day, be selected from the Psalms.” The same 
distinction was preserved in ‘‘ the Book of Worship ” prepared 
by the Rev. L. W. Bacon in 1866, although the attempt was 
not made to secure a version of every Psalm. 

But from the time when the Connecticut book of “ Psalms 
and Hymns” disappeared from the pulpit and pews where it 
had kept its place for a quarter of a century, the practice of 
singing Psalms in distinction from Hymns became obsolete. 

“The Plymouth Collection” in 1855, “ The Congregational 
Hymn Book” in 1857, and “The Sabbath Hymn Book”’ in 
1858, led the way, and “The Book of Praise” in 1868 adopted 
the plan of arrangement by which the Psalms as a separate 
class disappeared from view ; and now of the later collections, 
whose name is legion, we do not recall a single one which 
retains the Psalms in a distinct group by themselves. That 
change, which we hesitate to call a reform, is consummated. 

The compilers of “the Evangelical Hymnal” are in the 
fashion. The word Psalmody is not current with them. No 
uniform attempt is made to mention the numbers of the original 
Psalms, which are represented in the collection, nor is there any 
index of the passages of Scripture illustrated. One cannot 
readily find what versions of the Psalms are retained ; but it is 
with some regret that we look in vain for one of Watts’ versions 
of the 51st Psalm, or of the 108d, 24th, 25th or 82d. It would 
be a loss to the Christian church to have such familiar and 
precious songs of penitence, thanksgiving and joy, fall into 
oblivion. 

The collection includes 612 metrical pieces, whereas the Book 
of Praise has 974; Dr. Robinson’s “Spiritual Songs” 1086 ; 
the Sabbath Hymn Book, 1290; the Methodist Hymnal, 1117; 
and the Church Hymn Book (Dr. Hatfield’s), 1464. Perhaps 
in this respect also the tide has turned, for many of the larger 
collections are represented by abridgments, and among the 
latest and most serviceable books we note “ The Chapel Hymn 
Book”’ (Dr. Hatfield’s), with only 752 hymns, “Hymns and 
Songs ” (Dr. Hitchcock’s), with 660; and the Episcopal Hymnal ~ 
with 582. Provided the selections are judicious, the smaller 
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books are ample for the ordinary needs of a congregation, since 
a church in its Sabbath services rarely has occasion to sing 
more than 300 times in a twelvemonth, and the Evangelical 
Hymnal would serve it for nearly two years without repeating 
a stanza. We agree with the editors “that six hundred is a 
liberal estimate of useful hymns for public worship” and that 
“only a small proportion of the hymns incorporated in the 
larger collections are in general use.”’ 

At the same time we are not satisfied that they have made 
the wisest selection of hymns for the uses of public worship in 
our congregations. Their book seems to have an undue pro- 
portion of unfamiliar pieces, so that a church might after using 
it for some months begin to long for the old familiar songs 
of Zion. As a companion volume in the family and the 
study, alongside of other kindred hymnals, its freshness and 
novelty add to its value; but as to advising its exclusive use 
in church worship, we hesitate. It is of course no easy thing 
to decide where to draw the line, what to exclude and what to 
retain, and how to adjust the proportions so that each depart- 
ment of worship may have its complement. We may be 
wrong in the inference, but our study of the Hymnal has left 
a strong impression that the compilers’ musical taste has domi- 
nated their selection of words, and that their theory of musical 
excellence has limited them toa class of tunes to which the 
standard hymns of the American churches are not adapted. 

Whether this inference is correct or not, two or three peculi- 
arities are very marked. The first of these is the unusual 
preponderance of peculiar metres, and the great variety of 
them. In our familiar hymnology, fvll two-thirds of the 
hymns are either in long, short, or common metre; in the 
Hymnal, less than half are in those metres. The Connecticut 
Book of Psalms and Hymns, in 1845, differing widely from its 
predecessor, employed thirty-two varieties of metre. Robin- 
son’s Spiritual Songs has thirty-seven ; the Episcopal Hymnal 
about seventy-eight, and the Evangelical Hymnal, one hundred 
and twenty-seven. 

This is in accordance with the modern English tendency. 
‘The more recent composers have not busied themselves very 
much with tunes adapted to the older metrical forms, and 
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if we would sing their melodies we must of necessity take the 
hymns for which they were written. Excellent as many 
of those hymns are, it is a serious question whether the loss 
of others no less valuable, with which American Christians 
have long been familiar, is not too great a sacrifice to be sud- 
denly made. 

Another marked feature of the Hymnal is the restoration 
of numerous stanzas which by general consent have long been 
dropped from hymns in common use. These stanzas take 
room which might be saved for hymns of greater merit, and 
are not likely to be often employed in public worship. 

We give some examples. In Cowper’s hymn, “ Jesus, wher- 
eer thy people meet,” while the churches have usually found 
three or four stanzas sufficient, the Hymnal inserts six, with 
the certainty that the fifth, though sometimes appropriate, will 
very rarely be required. 

Behold, at thy commanding word 
We stretch the curtain and the cord ; 
Come Thou, and fill this wider space 
And bless us with a large increase. 
While five verses only of Cennick’s “Children of the heav- 
enly King ” are in familiar use, the Hymnal swells the number 
to eight, including the following most unfortunate lines. 
O, ye banished seed, be glad! 
Christ our Advocate is made; 
Us to save, our flesh assumes; 
Brother to our souls becomes. 

We have noted a considerable number of stanzas of a similar 
character which might better have been omitted, but we add 
only a single illustration. Doddridge’s spirited hymn, “Awake, 
my soul, stretch every nerve,” as usually sung, contains four 
verses. We consider it a blemish to the hymn to insert as an 
appendix to the third stanza the following lines: 

That prize with peerless glories bright, 
Which shall new lustre boast, 


When victors’ wreaths and monarchs’ gems 
Shall blend in common dust. 


This is especially unfortunate when the words are sung to 
Christmas, and the last line is repeated. 
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Making all fit allowance for difference of taste and judg- 
ment, we think that if Mr. Hall felt bound to limit his collec- 
tion to 600 hymns suitable for public worship, he would have 
made a more useful book if he had retained more hymns 
of unquestioned excellence from the common stock. 

In general we approve of the principles which seem to have 
guided his choice. We are very willing to part with didactic 


hymns like 
“ Life is the time to serve the Lord.” 
“ Faith is the brightest evidence.” 
“Tis by the faith of joys to come.” 


There are countless lyrics better fitted for public worship than 


“ How blest the sacred tie that binds.” 
“From every stormy wind that blows.” 
“Sweet hour of prayer.” 

“There is a time, we know not when.” 

Paul’s discourse about “charity” is very beautiful, and 
is admirably fitted for a Scripture lesson ; but it becomes very 
insipid if we put it into rhyme, and try to sing, “ Had I the 
tongues of Greeks and Jews.” 

It is not the best use of our privilege when we come together 
for common acts of devotion to pour forth our wailings in such 
words as, “ What various hindrances we meet.” 

Some hymns may be of great service in the closet, but we 
do not need them in the house of God. The church in its 
offices of public worship can do better than to drill its mem- 
bers in the utterance of such sighs as, “ "Tis a point I long to 
know,” or such a narrative of personal experience as, “I asked 
the Lord that I might grow.” 

All these hymns are very wisely left out of the Hymnal, but 
quite a number of pieces are inserted which we think might 
better have given way to hymns more directly connected with 
the soul’s access to God. The hymn, 

So let our lips and lives express 

The holy gospel we profess, 
is very tame and unsatisfactory, without a word of praise 
or prayer. Toplady’s lines, “ written in illness,” extending to 
ten stanzas, “ When languor and disease invade,” are compara- 
tively useless for the service of God’s house. Why should a 
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congregation be invited to sing a song that tells what prayer 
is,—‘‘ the soul’s sincere desire,” etc., and thus lose the oppor- 
tunity to sing such a hymn as “Come, dearest Lord, descend 
and dwell,” or “ Hail, tranquil hour of closing day?” 

Cowper’s melancholy, desponding words are often sung : 

Where is the blessedness I knew 
When first I saw the Lord ? 

Where is the soul-refreshing view 
Of Jesus and his word ? 

What peaceful hours I once enjoyed! 
How sweet their memory still! 

But they have left an aching void 
The world can never fill. 

But it seems to us very questionable whether these stanzas 
should be set forth as the type of devotion which the Church 
of Christ is to cherish and perpetuate. Watts’ stanza is open | 
to the same objection. 

In vain we tune our formal songs, 
In vain we strive to rise ; 

Hosannas languish on our tongues, 
And our devotion dies. 

Wesley’s hymn is a stirring lyric, “ A charge to keep I have ;” 
but its close is very faulty, as is apparent when set to strains 
appropriate to the rest of the hymn, as in Laban, whose bril- 
liant, exhilarating movement is out of sympathy with the 


words, 
Assured, if I my trust betray, 


, I shall forever die. 

For devotional uses of a Christian assembly, hymns of direct 
utterance are to be preferred to hymns which profess to give 
the words of Christ. ‘Come, said Jesus’ sacred voice, Come, 
and make my path your choice,” is a sermon. There may be 
a place for it in sacred song, but it is better ordinarily that the 
song after sermon should involve the act to which the sermon 
has called, as ‘‘ Jesus, I my cross have taken,” or “ Lord, I am 
thine,” or “ Just as Iam.” The same principle applies to the 
favorite hymn, “ How firm a foundation,” where stanza follows 
stanza without a word to signify the soul’s acceptance of the 
promises or its gratitude to God. “Hark, my soul, it is the 
Lord,” and “Take up thy cross, the Saviour said,” have the 
same peculiarity. Such verses as the following are very heavy : 
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Could we but kneel and cast our load, 
F’en while we pray, upon our God, 
Then rise with lightened cheer ; 
Sure that the Father who is nigh 
To still the famished raven’s cry, 
Will hear in that we fear. 


We cannot trust Him as we should; 
So chafes weak nature’s restless mood 
To cast its peace away; 
But birds and flowerets round us preach, 
All, all the present evil teach 
Sufficient for the day. 


That the collection as a whole will be regarded as new to 
American churches may be inferred from two facts: First, that 
out of 229 of the authors and translators whose names are 
given in the appendix, we recognize only thirteen Americans; 
and next, that full one-sixth of the entire number of pieces have 
come to public notice within twenty years. Nearly one-third 
of them seem to have been written since the Connecticut Book 
of Psalms and Hymns was compiled. 

It needs great wisdom to decide which of its cherished lyrics, 
associated with precious memories, and of undoubted useful- 
ness, a church should be advised to lay aside. Each compiler 
gives his deliberate advice ; but we greatly regret to miss, from 
a Hymnal like this, the following list of songs, which have 
undoubtedly earned the right to live. 


“Now to the Lord a noble song.” 

“Now to the Lord who makes us know.” 
“What equal honors shall we bring.” 

“Tn the cross of Christ I glory.” 

“ Wake the song of Jubilee.” 

“Thy name, Almighty Lord.” 

“The God of Peace, who from the dead.” 
“Lord, at this closing hour.” 

“ Grace, 'tis a charming sound.” 

“ Fairest Lord Jesus.” 

“ With broken heart and contrite sigh.” 
“Forgive my folly.” 

“Glory to God the Father be.” 

“T’ve found the pearl of greatest price.” 
“Lo! what a glorious sight appears.” 

“The morning light is breaking.” 
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In our judgment the merit of the volume is marred and its 
success imperiled by the general abandonment of readings 
which have long become familiar by use, and the restoration 
of the original diction, even when the latter is harsh or faulty. 
In this respect the compilers are peculiarly fastidious. A few 
cases only must suffice for illustration. 

The fourth stanza of “ Rock of Ages” begins thus: 

“While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When my eyestrings break in death, 
When I soar thro’ tracts unknown,” etc. 

Montgomery may have written in “Hail to the Lord’s 
Anointed,” “He comes to break oppression, ‘l'o let the cap- 
tive free,” but everybody sings it “ set the captive free.” 

Hastings’ ‘‘ Gently, Lord! O, gently lead us,” has been altered 
so many times, that one might hesitate to say which are the 
approved readings; but the Hymnal adopts some of the 
changes and not others. ; 

This book also teaches us to sing “of pleasurable sin ;” 
“The prisoner leaps to Jose his chains ;” “Thy sov’reign hand 
denies ;” “Death of death and hell’s destruction ;” “To thee 
still I would cleave with ever-growing zeal ;” “ My Saviour, I 
am thine,” instead of “Dear Saviour we are thine;” “All 
praise to thee, my God, this night,” instead of “Glory to thee ;” 
and in the same hymn, “To die, that this vile body may rise 
glorious at the awful day ;” “ Dwell therefore in our hearts,”’ 
instead of ‘“ Dwell, Spirit;” “Shall we ever de at this poor 
dying rate?” “Then snatch me from eternal death;” “Id 
mount upon his sable wings, To everlasting day ;” “ He himself 
has bid thee pray, Therefore will not say thee nay ;” “To the 
great One and three, The highest praises be;” ‘Thy presence 
through my journey shine, And bless its happy end;” “Thou 
Saviour mark’st the tears I shed.” 

Weare glad to see that the Hymnal has not discarded some 
changes in Bishop Coxe’s “O, where are kings and empires 
now,” which we believe were first made in the Sabbath Hymn 
Book. 

It is however with surprise that we notice that the compilers 
are not satisfied to give the Ze Deum and the Gloria in Hecel- 
sis as they are universally sung in American churches, There 
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can be no good reason why we should sing the Ze Deum after 
the form employed by the Church of England, substituting 
“honorable” for “adorable,” “let thy mercy lighten upon us” 
for “be upon us,” and “Thou didst not abhor the Virgin's 
womb,” for “didst humble Thyself to be born of a Virgin,” 
and it is not all satisfactory to be told that in the Gloria the 
lines “Thou that takest away the sins of the world, Have 
mercy upon us,” which have been sung for three centuries and 
a quarter, are “an unauthorized repetition,” and must be 
omitted. 

Among the “ancient hymns” in the Hymnal are some that 
are in every way peculiar, the use of which in church wor- 
ship would be most decidedly novel, and in their dramatic vivid- 
ness might be effective. LE. g., there is an Easter hymn begin- 
ning : 

Unto the Paschal victim bring, 
Christian, your thankful offering, 


in which this dialogue occurs : 


“What thou sawest, Mary, say 
As thou wentest on thy way.” 

“T saw the slain One’s earthly prison ; 
I saw the glory of the risen; 
The witness angels by the cave, 
Aud the garments of the grave. 
The Lord my hope is risen and he 
Before you goes to Galilee.” 


Whereupon the chorus sings, 


We know that Christ is risen from death indeed ; 
Thou, victor Monarch, for thy suppliants plead. 


While reducing the number of hymns the compilers have 
been careful to make amends by greatly increasing the average 
number of stanzas. We have already alluded to unfamiliar 
verses, whose introduction detracts from the merit of the 
Hymnal, but the peculiarity calls for more special mention. 
Experience has shown that a hymn of four or five stanzas is 
quite as long as our ordinary congregations like. Heber’s 
Missionary Hymn has thirty-two lines; ‘My faith looks up 
to Thee” has twenty-eight; “ Rock of Ages” has twenty-four; 
but in the Hymnal we note many hymns of eight, nine, ten, 
eleven, and even one of thirteen stanzas, and with from forty- 
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eight to ninety-six lines, while one hymn is divided into two 
parts of fifty-six lines each. We cannot characterize this 
peculiarity as a merit in a book of worship. 

Among these longer pieces are some poems by distinguished 
divines of the Church of England, which are of deep interest, 
whatever may be thought of the practicability of using them in 
public worship. 

Dean Stanley furnishes a version of the Dies Ire, beginning 
“Day of wrath, O dreadful day,” and a double hymn on “the 
Divine Life,” and “the Perfect Death.” Other striking songs 
are by Bishop How, Bishop Wordsworth, and Dean Alford. 
Mrs. R. S. Storrs, of Brooklyn, has contributed one hymn for 
Kaster Day 

If the selection of hymns is somewhat novel, the tunes are in 
their way still more so. ‘“ Here is the main field of that change 
and reform for which the compilers have labored. Believing 
that the time bas come for an earnest movement toward nobler 
adaptations than those which the Church at large has been 
accustomed to use, the selection of tunes has proceeded in the 
line of devotional fitness combined with musical excellence. . . 
The hope of effecting such a musical compromise as might 
secure the favor of all tastes, has never for a moment been 
entertained ; and the fact is well considered that many may 
reject the music of this book, at first sight, supposing it to be 
impracticable, while others, it is hoped, will suspend judgment 
till careful study shall have admitted them to the true meaning 
and value of these more sober measures.” 

It is a very sweeping iconoclasm which divorces “ All hail 
the power of eJesus’ name” from Coronation, “ Hail to the 
Lord’s Anointed” from Webb, “Praise to God, immortal 
praise ’’ from Nuremberg, “ Ye servants of God” from Lyons, 
“My faith looks up to Thee” from Olivet, “ While with 
ceaseless course the sun” from Benevento, and “ What are 
these in bright array” from Ives. But the taste of the compil- 
ers of the Hymnal rules these tunes out, and breaks up the 
cherished associations which have been fostered by long use in 
church and chapel. Some idea may be formed of their prefer- 
ences from the fact that among the common metre tunes, Dun- 
dee, Mear, and St. Ann’s are each repeated four times, and 
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York, Old Winchester, and Irish each three times, while whole 
classes of tunes like Cowper, Ortonville, Antioch, Brattle Street, 
Naomi, Lanesborough, Northfield, and Woodstock find no 
ad mission. 

Indeed, hardly a tune of American origin, with the exception 
of fifteen compositions of J. H. Cornell, is included in the book. 
Lowell Mason’s Missionary Hymn is the sole representative of 
his works. Thomas Hastings is mentioned as a hymn-writer, 
but not as a composer, and not a strain appears from the pens 
of Bradbury, Kingsley, Webb, Root, Zeuner, Warren or other 
countrymen of ours whose tunes are favorites with the churches. 
This indeed is but another way of saying that the editors are 
endeavoring to wean the people from their attachment to 
strains of less merit, by furnishing a collection filled with the 
productions of Anglican and continental composers. 

We have spoken of a few old tunes like Mear, but the larger 
part of the selections are new and but little known. Nearly 
two-fifths of them seem to have been first published within the 
past ten years. The style of a considerable number is illus- 
trated by some which have already become favorites wherever 
they have made their way, like “Jerusalem the Golden,” 
“ Nicaea,” “Eventide,” “Stephanos,” “Lead, kindly Light,” 
and “ Now the day is over.” Many others are likely to become 
as popular as these, and it isa great satisfaction to have at 
hand so many of the choicest productions of the modern 
composers. 

The rhythmic form which predominates in the Hymnal con- 
sists of notes in common time of equal length and with no hold 
except upon the final chord. A tune like Old Hundred may 
be treated in various ways by accelerating or retarding its 
movement. In some books it is written with half notes at the 
beginning and end of every line, and quarter notes for the six 
intervening syllables; in others, the initial long note is followed 
by four shorter, and these by four longer, alternately; in 
others, the notes are of equal length with a hold at the end 
of each line. The form preferred in the Hymnal requires 
a uniform and rapid movement with no hold except at the 
close of the stanza. The common metre and short metre tunes 
are adapted to the same model, except that the necessity 
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of the measure calls for a pointed half note at the end of the 
first couplet, and it may be also at the end of the first line. 
There can be no doubt that in itself considered, this is a great 
advantage in congregational worship, securing vivacity and 
promptness, and lessening the fatigue of singing. The advan- 
tage, however, is not obtained without some sacrifice, as it 
involves the abandonment of a class of favorite tunes in three- 
two time, of which Boylston and Rockingham are types, where 
two short and two long notes occur alternately, and of others 
in six-four time, of which Ortonville is a representative, where 
each long note is followed by a shorter. The loss, however, is 
chiefly in the matter of association, and of parting from favorite 
tunes, Time is necessary to reconcile one to such loss and to 
demonstrate the superior excellence of the substitute. 

While the movement of the tunes is simple and easy, the 
melodies and harmonies are often difficult; certainly beyond 
the attainment of ordinary congregations. Tunes in the minor 
mode which used to be favorites in New England have long 
been given up even in the prayer meetings; and choirs, as 
a rule, do not heartily enjoy the peculiar intervals and chords 
with which such music abounds. But the minor mode is used 
most freely in the Hymnal, and very effectively, too, if only 
the people will apply themselves to its study. 

To learn the new tunes will be no child’s play. They can- 
not be caught up like the jingling melodies which are favorites 
in the Sunday School. One cannot extemporize a bass accom- 
paniment as he may venture to do with many modern produc- 
tions. He must be a first-class reader who can sing at sight 
all that the Hymnal requires of him, whether in the major or 
the minor mode. By all means let them be studied and 
practiced until no dread of a coming “ accidental” or change 
of key shall disturb the singer’s devotion. 

The compilers deserve the thanks of the Christian world for 
making a move in the right direction. Whether their Hymnal 
is a success or not, it is the result of an honest attempt to 
improve “the service of song” in the assembly of believers, 
and as such we give it a hearty greeting. 
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Articte VIII—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Prorressor WuitNEy’s Sanskrit Grammar.*—In May, 1876, 
the firm of Breitkopf & Hirtel issued the prospectus of a Library 
of Indo-European Grammars. This unprecedented plan is one 
which, if successfully executed, will give the house that has 
undertaken it an honorable place in the annals of philology. The 
series is to consist of nine volumes. The first contains the Prin- 
ciples of Physiological Phonetics, and is designed to serve as a 
general introduction to the rest. It is from the hand of Eduard 
Sievers of Jena, and appeared several years ago. Eminent Ger- 
man specialists have been engaged to prepare all these volumes 
excepting one; and it is no small honor to American scholarship 
that this has been entrusted to our countryman, Professor 
Whitney of Yale. 

For the other great branches of the Indo-European stock, the 

vuvk has been assigned as follows: Httbschmann is to furnish the 
armenian and Iranian grammar; Meyer, of Gratz, is to treat the 
Greek dialects, and Buecheler the Italian ; the Irish, Lituanian and 
Slavic grammars are in the hands of Windisch, H. Weber, and 
Leskien, respectively ; while Sievers, no less a Germanist than a 
phonetist, is making the Teutonic grammar. 

Mr. Whitney’s is the first to appear; and it is all the more 
welcome inasmuch as the need for a good book on this subject 
was so urgent and pressing. The number of Sanskrit students is 
rapidly increasing in Germany, England, and America ; and their 
wants are met by the simultaneous issue of the work in the orig- 
inal English and in a German translation. It differs in many 
important respects from its predecessors. These all adhered more 
or less closely to the clumsy Hindu methods of statement and 
classification, and so were unsuitable for the use of Occidental 
students. Mr. Whitney has recast well-known facts into forms 
consistent with the teachings of modern linguistic science. Besides 
this, his treatise is a store-house of new results based upon inde- 


* A Sanskrit Grammar, including both the Classical Language, and the Older 
Dialects, of Veda and Brahmana. By Witt1am Dwieut Wuitney. Leipzig: 
Breitkopf & Hartel. London: Triibner & Co. i879. (New York: B. Wester- 
mann & Co.) For sale in New Haven by E. P. Judd, 
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pendent and detailed investigations of the author and his fellow- 
laborers; and as it covers not only the classical language, but 
also the Vedic and Brahmana dialects, the treatment of the facts 
is everywhere a historical one. Regard has been had for the 
accent throughout. The system of verb-classification is simple 
and logical. Care has been taken that the innovations of the 
book may not embarrass the advanced student ; and by the use 
of different kinds of type, the beginner is aided in selecting such 
parts as he needs first to learn. 

Section 79 explains briefly the distinction between long and 
short vowels and light and heavy syllables. A syllable is “ heavy,” 
, either if its vowel is long, or short and followed by more than one 
consonant. This matter was well understood by the Hindus; and 
we wish that the distinction might be introduced more clearly 
and prominently into our classical grammars. It would relieve 
hosts of young students—and many older ones, we surmise— 
from a permanent confusion of mind respecting the import of the 
awkward and misleading phrases “ short by nature” and “long 
by position.” 

The statements about the uses of the modes and tenses (572 
ff, 776 ff, etc.) are characterized by eminent sobriety. We 
trust that they will prove a wholesome corrective to the theoriz- 
ing now in vogue on the modes and tenses in Latin and Greek; 
for some of it is based on supposed subtleties and niceties of the 
Sanskrit, which those who know most about it fail to perceive. 


Arrica: Past anp Present.*—While Africa has not wholly 
ceased to be a land of wonders—a character it has borne since the 
dawn of history—it is day by day becoming in all essential points 
more like the rest of the world, a field for practical enterprise. 
We formerly read books upon African travel for the sake of the 
marvelous in their pages: we now consult them for important 
facts and figures. Travelers, at present, even vie with each other 
in furnishing exact scientific information upon the dark continent. 
This knowledge is being rapidly utilized in planning railroads and 
telegraphs, clearing river-beds, and establishing stations for trad- 


* Africa: Past and Present. A concise account of the country, its history, 
geography, explorations, climates, productions, resources, populations, tribes, 
manners, customs, languages, colonization, and Christian missions. By An Old 
Resident. With map and illustrations. New York: American Tract Society. 
387 pp. For sale in New Haven by E. P, Judd. 
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ers and missionaries. The germ of this new, progressive, and 
decidedly aggressive position toward Africa is certainly to be 
found in Dr. Livingstone’s long, patient, self-denying life in the 
interior. 

To aid further in this work is the design of the book before us. 
The full title indicates its range and purpose. It was written and 
printed in England: and its author employs his personal knowl- 
edge of the western and southern portions, together with an inti- 
mate acquaintance with travels, early and recent, to give a brief 
but clear account of the country. Stanford’s “ Africa ” was pre- 
pared more especially for the geographical student; this volume 
for the general reader,—with a view also to its use by prospective 
missionaries, merchants and travelers thither; and its methodical 
arrangement, and neat illustrations are very commendable. In 
the first and second chapters four centuries of adventure and dis- 
covery are passed in review. The third chapter is devoted with 
unsparing vigor to slavery and the slave-trade. The remainder of 
the volume is packed with information upon the different parts of 
the continent in succession, and the progress of the recent missions 
in the lake-district of the interior. Although naturally regarding 
the necessity for foreign interference and annexation in that land 
from a British point of view, and while also in full accord with all 
the secular civilizing influences of the day, the author is firm in 
his belief that England’s dominion involves England’s solemn 
responsibility ; and that Africa requires first the Gospel of Christ 
as the condition of all other good. “This would carry in its train 
every other needful blessing, and elevate the most degraded 
native tribes to the condition of men and brethren.” 

The American Tract Society has done well in adding Mr. 
Moister’s work to their list of valuable books. 


Scotcu Sermons.*—This is a handsome reprint (at half the 
price) of the edition issued last year by Macmillan & Co. The 
volume is dedicated to Dean Stanley; and the veiled “ Editor ” 
says that its contents may show “ the direction in which thought 
is moving, in the Church of Scotland.” He says that these ser- 
mons are “the work of those whose hope for the future lies not in 
alterations of ecclesiastical organization, but in a profounder 
apprehension of the essential ideas of Christianity; and especially 

* Scotch Sermons, 1880.—New York: D. Appleton & Co., Bond street, 1881. 
For sale in New Haven by E, P. Judd, 
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in the growth within the Church, of such a method of presenting 
them, as shall shew that they are equally adapted to the needs of 
humanity, and in harmony with the results of critical and scien- 
tific research.” 

This is very sensible, and no doubt true, and truly desirable ; 
the only infelicity, in the statement, is the position of those 
making it. The “ Ecclesiastical organization,” with which these 
preachers stand connected, does not fairly shelter some of their 
“profounder apprehensions.” Take, for example, Sermon XII, 
in which the preacher “ventures to reply, for” those who wel- 
come a shaking of the old theologies, as a means of purifying 
Christian truth. To this end, he says, the “dogmas of scholastic 
theology must be abandoned, or greatly modified.” 

And, thereupon, he specifies the following, as having ceased to 
dominate the Christian intellect: (1) the descent of man from the 
Adam of the book of Genesis; (2) the fall of that Adam, from a 
state of original righteousness, by eating the forbidden fruit ; (3) 
the imputation of Adam’s guilt to his posterity; (4) the conse- 
quent death of all men in sin; (5) the redemption in Christ of an 
election according to grace; (6) the quickening in the elect of a 
new life—(a) at their baptism, Catholics affirm—(6) at the mo- 
ment of their conversion, most Protestants allege ; (7) the eternal 
punishment and perdition of those who remain unregenerate.” 

The volume is filled with varying degrees of this liberalism. 
To most people, outside of a State Church, and of a State Church- 
man’s conscience, the wonder must be, how subscribers to the 
Confession of Faith, and ordained ministers of the Scottish Kirk, 
can live on her “ Teinds,” after thus abandoning her doctrines ? 
The average reader will think that some “ alteration of the eccle- 
siastical organization ” should precede, or accompany these “ pro- 
founder” views, that a Christian consistency may be as evident in 
the preachers, as a scholarly ability is evident in the sermons, 

Three names in the book are not unknown to fame, Principal 
Caird, Professor Knight, and Dr. Story. Others may be heard 
of, if certain threatened libels are pressed. Theologically, these 
sermons will remind New Englanders of Dr. Channing. Nor can 
we see much in the thinking that Channing had not. Recent 
science, then, can be but a slender reason for this protest. Rhe- 
torically, also, these sermons are in Channing’s pure and stately 
style ;—expressing in good English many good thoughts, good 
feelings, and good intentions; warmly in favor of what their 
preachers believe to be good religion. 
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PLaronisM versus CurisTianiry.*—This purports to be the first 
chapter of a volume in preparation to be entitled, “The Life 
Everlasting.” It appears to be a monogram complete in itself in 
four sections. The first treats of heathen beliefs of immortality 
and arguments for it. In the second the author attempts to 
prove that the Hebrews had no notion of immortality till after 
they had been corrupted by mingling with the heathen. In the 
third he attempts to show that Christ, the apostles, and the early 
fathers taught uniformly the doctrine now called “ conditional 
immortality.” The fourth section is devoted to the history of 
this doctrine in the Protestant churches and its present condition 
and progress. 

The arguments are those already familiar in the many treatises 
advocating this doctrine. In their strenuous endeavors to dis- 
prove man’s immortality and to bring into contempt the belief and 
defense of it by the heathen, has it ever occurred to these Chris- 
tian brethren that these arguments for immortality rest precisely 
on the distinctive characteristics of man as a personal being or 
spirit; that it is only through our knowledge of these character- 
istics in ourselves that we have any idea of angel, or of spirit, or 
of supernatural being, or of a personal God; and that their efforts, 
if successful, must blot out the very idea of the supernatural and 
spiritual world and remand mankind to Sadduceeism and Mate- 


rialism ? 


Sermons TO StupENTs.+—These sermons were first delivered to 
the author’s congregation in London, and afterwards to his con- 
gregation in New York. They are addressed primarily to stu- 
dents and professional men. The first sermon is on the general 
subject of the relation of religion to intellectual culture. The 
second, designed especially for students of natural science, treats 


* Platonism vs. Christianity. The question of immortality historically consid- 
ered, with special reference to the apostasy of the Christiau Church. - To which is 
annexed an essay on the unity of man. By J. H. Perrineett, A.M., a Con- 
gregational minister; formerly district secretary of the A. B. C. F. M.; late chap- 
lain at Antwerp, Belgium; author of Homiletical Index; Theological Trilemma ; 
Will Satan live forever; Language, its Nature and Functions; etc., ete. Philadel- 
phia: The Bible Banner Association: J. D. Brown, agent, 506 Minor street. 
1881. Paper covers. 95 pp. Price 30 cents. For sale in New Haven by E. P. 
Judd. 
¢ Sermons to Students and thoughtful persons. By Liswetyn D. Bevan, 
LL.B., D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 and 745 Broadway. 1881. 


209 pp. For sale in New Haven by E. P. Judd, 
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of the religious study of science. The third and fourth treat of 
the professions of law and medicine in their relations to religion. 
The fifth treats of the relations of religion to art. The sixth, 
entitled “ Religious and Irreligious Theology,” treats of the rela- 
tions of the study of theology to religion. The last is entitled 
“Religion and Life—the Supreme Study.” The subjects are 
treated in the popular style adapted to the pulpit. The volume 
will be interesting and useful not only to professional men but to 
all thoughtful persons who are interested in the relations of relig- 
ion to the intellectual problems and culture of the present time. 


RestiruTIon or ALL Tuines.*—This book is divided into eight 
parts, entitled respectively, the Throne of David and the Restitu- 
tion of all Things, built on the Resurrection of Christ from the 
Dead ; the Promised Day of Israel; the Mystery of Iniquity ; the 
Renewed Earth ; the Restitution of all Things; the Book of Reve- 
lation ; the Ground on which the Restitution of all things actually 
rests; the Glory of the Lord filling the Earth. It advocates the 
doctrine of Christ’s second coming to set up his kingdom on the 
earth, his personal reign, the restoration and dominion of the 
Jews, and the conversion of the world. This doctrine is advo- 
cated by the customary arguments of Millenarians. We do not 
perceive that it contributes anything new or of special interest 
and value to the discussion of the subject from the Millenarian 
point of view. The writer perceives that the Scriptures connect 
Christ’s assumption of his kingdom with his resurrection from 
the dead, but seems to carry his resurrection itself forward and 
identify it with his second coming. As the author argues, the 
Scriptures abundantly and explicitly connect Christ’s assumption 
of his kingdom with his resurrection and declare that he takes 
the throne at hi& ascension; that he reigns in heaven over his 
kingdom from that time onward, administering it on earth by the 
Holy Spirit. The Scriptures also foretell Christ’s second coming, 
but it is to judgment and the termination and consummation 
of his earthly kingdom, not to set it up on earth and to begin its 
real spread and prevalence to the conversion of the world. Dis- 
regarding, as the author does, so clear and abundant teachings 
of the Scriptures, it is-surprising that he writes with such assur- 
ance that his interpretations and conclusions are certain beyond 
the possibility of question. 


* Restitution of all Things. By W. M. WitLett. New York: Francis Hart & Co., 
63 Murray street. 1880. pp. xv. and 261. Forsale in New Haven by E. P. Judd. 
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Deatu anp Bryonp.*—The writer discusses the subjects of 
Immortality ; the Intermediate State; the Resurrection ; the Final 
Judgment ; the Awards of the Judgment ; Memory and the Life 
to Come; and the Restitution of all Things. The author defends 
the doctrines of the natural immortality of man, the continued 
conscious existence and endless punishment of the wicked, the 
conscious existence of souls in the Intermediate state. He teaches 
that death is the end of probation to all who in this life have 
received the offers of the gospel and rejected them; but that 
heathen and children who have not had the proffer of forgiveness 
through Christ, will have an opportunity to embrace Him and be 
saved by Him. He teaches that the punishment of the wicked, 
while fully expressing the displeasure of God, will not be inflicted 
on the wicked from without, but will come as the continuance 
and development of their own sinful character and in accordance 
with their own perverse choice. He adopts Julius Muller’s words: 
“ The way of return to God is closed against no one who does not 
close it against himself.” The author writes in a reverent, candid, 
and tender spirit. He quotes with approval the following from 
Dr. Norman McLeod: “Let the fairest star be selected, like a 
beauteous island in the vast and shoreless sea of the azure heav- 
ens, as the future home of the criminals from the earth; and let 
them possess in this material paradise whatever they most love, 
and that it is possible for God to bestow; let them be endowed 
with undying bodies, and with minds which shall forever retain 
their intellectual powers; let them no more be ‘plagued with 
religion ;’ let no Saviour ever intrude his claims on them, no Holy 
Spirit disturb them, no God reveal himself supernaturally to 
them; let no Sabbath ever dawn on them, no saint ever live 
among them, no prayer ever be heard within.their borders; but 
let human beings exist there forever, smitten only by the leprosy 
of hatred to God, and with utter selfishness as its all-prevailing 
and eternal purpose; then, as sure as the law of righteousness 
exists, on which rests the throne of God and the government 
of the universe, a society so constituted must work out for itself a 
hell of solitary and bitter suffering, to which no limit can be 
assigned except the capacity of a finite nature.” 

* Death and Beyond. By the Rev. H. C. Haypy, D.D., Cleveland, Ohio. New 
York: Baker, Pratt & Co., 142 and 144 Grand street. 1878. pp. 191. For sale 
in New Haven by E. P. Judd. 
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Bascom’s Natura Turo.iocy.*—In the opening chapter the 
author defines Natural Theology, and indicates its subjects and 
methods ; he considers what the idea of God is and the possibility 
of attaining knowledge of him; he criticises and rejects several 
inadequate and illegitimate arguments, and points out what the 
legitimate lines of evidence must be. He then presents success- 
ively the evidences from the inorganic world, from the vegetable 
kingdom, from the animal kingdom, and from the rational king- 
dom. The remaining chapters treat of the goodness of God and 
of the immortality of the soul. The work is evidently the result 
of careful study and earnest thought. He regards the theory 
of Evolution as “an idea logically in conflict with that of divine 
control ;” “the action of God is limited to a single effort, eons 
since, and we, so deeply immersed in the unchangeable laws of the 
world, have no occasion to look beyond them. We have no more 
interest in the divine life than in the atmosphere of the planet 
Jupiter.” He makes no use of the important argument from the 
religious consciousness or natural religiousness of man, on the con- 
trary, he defines “natural theism” to be “a recognition of the 
absolute universality of physical, causal laws in the world, and 
the direct reference of these laws to God as the sole expression 
of his being and government.” 


Assor’s “THe AUTHORSHIP OF THE FourtH GospEt.”+—In this 
publication, Professor Abbot confines himself to the external 
evidences of the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel. He brings to 
the discussion an entire familiarity with the literature pertaining 
to the subject, together with remarkable accuracy, fairness, and 
ability in weighing the evidence. On some parts of the subject, 
Professor Abbot’s investigations are of special value. This is the 
case with the portion of the Essay which relates to the use of the 
Fourth Gospel by Justin Martyr. It is proved that the passage 
in Justin relating to Regeneration was derived from the Gos- 
pel of the Canon, and the futility of the objections to this view 
is demonstrated. We trust that the learned author will proceed 
farther in a discussion the excellence of which is evident to all 
competent judges. 

* Natural Theology. By JoHN Bascom, author of Science of Mind, Ethics, Phil- 
osophy of Religion. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 182 Fifth avenue. 1880. 
pp. xiii. and 306. For sale in New Haven by E. P. Judd. 

+ The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel—External Evidence. By Ezra ABBOT, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor in Harvard University. Boston: George H. Ellis. 1880, 
For sale in New Haven by E. P. Judd. 
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Bensamin’s Troy.*—The first part of this book is a farrago of 
stories, of all dates and from all sources, strung together to form 
as nearly as possible a continuous narrative of the siege of Troy. 
The second part gives a life of Homer, with several novel argu- 
ments intended to prove him a real person, a sketch of the discus- 
sion over the Homeric question, and an account of the attempts to 
determine the site of the Homeric Ilium. The grade of scholar- 
ship in the book may be fairly estimated by the following list of 
noteworthy reforms in spelling, which can hardly be misprints, 
for some of them occur repeatedly: Tyndarus, Harmodius (for 
Harmonides), Hippoplakian, Polydamus, Coephorae, Hygienus, 
Welcher, Alfierri, Tickle (for Tickell), Sengenbusch, Berk, Kirsch- 
off, Bénitz, Vélcher, Bournabashi. Or by the statement, deemed 
worthy of constituting a note by itself, that “iron is mentioned 
but once in the Iliad,” whereas even Liddell and Scott cite nine 
passages for the noun and five for the adjective. As an index of 
American scholarship, this book, we hope does not represent the 
facts; as a source of information to the ingenuous “ general 
reader,” it offers him only mistaken conceptions and shallow rea- 
sonings. 


Howson’s “Von Bouten Lecrures.”+—These lectures by the 
author of the admirable “ Life of St. Paul,” treat of the book of 
Acts as affording proof of the truth and divine origin of Christi- 
anity. Lecture I. gives the general. characteristics of the book ; 
Lecture II. shows the relation of this book to the Gospel History ; 
Lecture III. treats of the book in connection with the Apostolic 
Epistles ; Lecture IV. explains the usefulness of the book for 
instruction aud edification. The candor and Christian spirit 
of Dean Howson are a pleasing feature in these discourses. 

* Troy: its Legend, History, and Literature. By S. G. W. Bengamin, M.A. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. For sale in New Haven by E. P. Judd. 

+ The Evidential Value of the Acts of the Apostles. By the Very Rev. J. 8. 
Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester, England. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1880. 
For sale in New Haven by E. P. Judd. 





























